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IF you were to show anyone this famous 
portfolio, and ask whether he would like 
to have it as a Christmas present, you 
would receive a delighted and enthusi- 
astic answer. 

Students, collectors, artists, teach- 
ers, laymen—anyone who needs or likes 
good pictures, or who is interested in American artists, 
will enjoy this portfolio for years to come. 

In it are fourteen fine full color reproductions, of im- 
portant pictures by as many leading artists. The plates, 
of an average size of 7 x 11 inches, are uniformly matted 
in a heavy, rag-content white folder, 14 x 17 inches, 
ready for framing. With a catalog and biographical and 
critical notes about each artist, the pictures are brought 
together in a handsome cherry-red and gray portfolio. 


The Illustration 


at the right shows the portfolio 
and 8 of the 14 pictures. The ar- 
tists represented are: 


| HENRY V. POOR 


* Brickyards—Haverstraw 


9 HENRY G. KELLER 
® First Show at Two 


3 MILLARD SHEETS 


* Bathers of Miramar, Mexico 


4 WINSLOW HOMER 
* The Turtle Pond 


5 FRANKLIN WATKINS 
* Portrait of a Man 


6 MAURICE STERNE 
* Still Life, Flowers 


7 GEORGE LUKS 
°* Old Woman with Black Cat 


8 EDWARD BRUCE 


* Farm near Weston 


9 ERNEST FIENE 
* Manhattan Waterfront 


10, HENRY LEE McFEE 
* Stull Life with Desert Plant 


11 LEON KROLL 


° A Farm in Maine 

12 CHAS. E. BURCHFIELD 
* Telegraph Pole 

13 EDWARD HOPPER 
* Main Street 


14 THOMAS EAKINS 
* The Oarsmen 


The pictures were selected by the Editors of the Mag- 
azine of Art. Each was chosen for its aesthetic quality, 
of course, and as well with an eye to its permanent 
beauty. These are pictures with which you can live. 

On and after November 15, manufacturing economies 
make it possible to sell the portfolio—instead of for $8— 
for only $5.75, postpaid. 


N. B. For 14 individual gifts, you can break 
up the portfolio and frame the prints. 
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BANDWAGONS 


PERIODICALLY A CHANGE comes over the world of 
painting. Such a change is in the air today. But it would be a 
great misfortune to confuse the issues at this point. Unques- 
tionably there is a growing revolt against bad painting. Many 
are interpreting that revolt as being against social subject 
matter and the American scene. But bad painting is not the 
prerogative of any one group. The pure abstractionist, the 
bitter urban commentator, the man who goes back to the farm 
may all be equally good or equally bad as artists. Motive and 
training, vision and sensibility, sincerity and sense all play 
their parts. And the parts they play are certainly more im- 
portant than the objective theme. That is not even worth 
talking about until it has been fused in the fires of the artist’s 
imagination. 

Consequently it strikes us as being silly to revolt against 
any group which can be labelled—to the satisfaction of the 
casual only—by a tag which applies merely to the character 
of the subject matter. That is the artist’s starting point only. 
“T don’t like propaganda art” they will tell you. “I’m tired of 
farm scenes.” “‘In fact the whole idea of the American scene 
makes me sick.” The same people will look at Goya’s Dos de 
Mayo or his horrors of war and dilate upon the fact that Goya 
is the one artist who makes war seem most horrible. Was that 
his intention and if so was it propaganda? 

And the same person who is sick of the American scene will 
gaze glowingly at Breughel’s harvesting landscape in the 
Metropolitan. So apparently it’s not the propaganda that 
they object to, not if it agrees with their ideas of what should 
be, and it’s not the farm scene. It’s how these things are done. 
Propaganda in the hands of a painter who draws weakly and 
paints dully is one thing and propaganda in the hands of a 
Daumier or a Goya is quite another. The bitter social com- 
ment in the hands of an amateur who uses his subject in order 
to give meaning to his ineptitudes offers no good reason to 
attack the statement of a professional of high distinction who 
also has a comment to make, and maybe not a sweet one. 

This tendency to confuse the outside ring of the target with 
its heart is not an American prerogative. It is a step-child of 
publicity legitimate and illegitimate, that boon and curse of 
contemporary life. It is the result of our haste to catch on, to 
be in the vanguard, to be the first to know the latest thing. 
Even while the success of a movement is spreading we know 
that another movement is waiting round the corner to replace 
it. In modern times that has been the way of the painting 
world. Therefore we are not surprised to discover that when 
one group sets itself up as the only true American group, 
another jumps on its own bandwagon and beats the drums of 
opposite tenets. So rapidly do the powers of publicity drive 
current ideas before them that powerful eddies form in their 
wake and theories half digested are lost in the backwash. 

The twentieth century is famous for its battles of the band- 
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wagons and when the smoke has cleared away what do we 
find? Not crowded bandwagons filled with the hangers on of 
art ranting for half-baked theories, but a few solitary artists 
unaffected by the noise-makers and the publicity hounds. 
When the century dawned the battle flourished for Impres- 
sionism. A few years later Robert Henri led the liberals against 
the academies. It was a gallant fight and the academies, which 
had full control of the exhibition system of the country, were 
forced to share their control with Henri’s cohorts. For these 
included many leading talents of the day and the world was 
beginning to think that even the hastiest canvas of a Henri 
follower, done with excitement and verve, was better than a 
pretty scene at Lyme painted with a dying Impressionist 
recipe. 

But in the midst of this battle another bandwagon loomed, 
the mightiest of them all. Late French nineteenth-century 
painting, no longer shown privately and preciously, was pre- 
sented to the public with a mighty fanfare. All the leaders 
were there and all their followers and everything from Post- 
Impressionism to the latest baby “ism” born but a year or two 
before in Europe. American public and American artists were 
bombarded with such shocks of ideas that their brains whirled. 
They whirled for years until they were tired of whirling and 
the School of Paris had its way with them. But the Americans 
were waiting their turn. A stalwart group of them had pro- 
ceeded undaunted to seek out their own destinies as artists 
without being chameleons of response to every newly im- 
ported and smartly promoted idea. 

And then of course the reaction, the inevitable reaction set 
in. Were Americans merely chameleons or did they have some- 
thing of their own to say? The figures of Homer and Eakins 
began to loom and give hope as they loomed, greater for their 
obstinate self-assertiveness; and the figures of those clever 
fellows who aped one Frenchman after another took their 
packets of eclectic knowledge off to the sidelines and began to 
talk to themselves. 

Again American artists set out to paint America. This time 
the scene was not limited to the city. It spread to the remotest 
corner of the country. The production, fostered by the Goy- 
ernment, grew enormously. It was and is the most widespread 
and healthiest growth that American art has ever seen, but it 
can be injured by those who insist upon confusing subject 
matter with the essence of art. Natural forces are saving this 
confusion. Many painters have found new strength and new 
esthetic purpose and out of the army of those who paint the 
American scene, from slums to farmlands, are growing up 
those who have digested the new themes and fused their inter- 
pretations of them in imaginative and good painting. Never 
did American painting look so healthy and potential. The 
present revolt of the artists toward good painting is the best 


proof we could have of a new clarity of purpose. 
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PATTERN FOR A CAPITAL - 


THE BUILDING OF MADRID, CENTER OF UNITED SPAIN 


CHARLES I of Spain owned an empire on which the sun 
never set, but he had no fixed abode. Born at the beginning of 
the era of discovery, conquest and colonization and before the 
close of the age when realms were amassed by right of inheri- 
tance, Charles wore all the crowns that a little earlier had 
adorned four heads. He was a Fleming by birth and an Aus- 
trian Hapsburg by name; yet he was the first king to wield 
the scepters of united Spain—a nation without a capital. 
This curious deficiency had origin in the fact that his grand- 
mother, Isabella, did not resign her high position in Castile 
to preside over her husband’s hearth and that Ferdinand did 
not abandon his career in Aragon to live altogether on his 
wife’s estate. These remarkable sovereigns pursued a policy 
of journeying, like strolling actors, from one prosperous Span- 
ish city to another. 

By including in their itinerary Saragossa, Valladolid, Sala- 
manca, Segovia, Toledo, Seville and even such unimportant 
villages as Madrid, the rulers enjoyed an unusual opportunity 
to observe conditions in the provinces and, as we say, to gain 
perspective and win the good will of their subjects. Citizens 
anticipating a royal visit, prepared as if for a world’s fair; 
they improved roads, repaired houses and embellished church- 
es. When eventually the monarchs and their retinue were 
lodged, smiths and weavers, tailors and shoemakers, bakers 
and vintners prospered and so met their taxes without loud 
complaint. In the end the royal treasury profited most. 

The precedent of the peripatetic court was wisely followed 
by Charles who, as an ambitious prince, required enormous 
revenues and, as a foreigner, needed contact with his people. 
Looking at Spaniards with an’alien’s detachment, he sensed 
the disparity of the cultured but indolent slaveholders of the 
south, of the keen, quick tempered seafarers of the east, and 
of the rebellious, indigenous folk of the west. Any of these 
seemed capable of meteoric departure from the imperial sys- 
tem unless some fixed star should govern their orbits. There- 
fore Charles decided to give Spain a capital. He entrusted the 
duty of executing the plan to his heir, Philip IT, called the 
Prudent, who assumed the responsibility with enthusiasm. 
Having acquitted himself indifferently abroad, Philip had 
conceived a dislike for travel; he yearned to settle and to 
build. His prudence was severely tested for he had not only 
to compensate for the lost advantages of the touring court but 
to conciliate all the cities that were sure to be disaffected 
when a rival town was named the capital, 

He could not so designate Moorish Toledo or Catalan Bar- 
celona for circumstances similar to those which compelled our 
forefathers to reject Puritan Boston ‘and Quaker Philadelphia. 
The selection of Madrid was recommended by advantages not 
unlike those of the site of our capital: the central location 
dispelled any semblance of partiality; the population, though 
light, showed a healthy tendency to increase; the meagre 
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cultural tradition could not resist the proposed inculcation of 
new ideals. . 

There was, indeed, a primitive marketplace where simple 
peasants traded hogs, grain and wine but no considerable 
commercial or industrial establishment; there were a few an- 
cient churches, among them the Mozarabic S. Nicolas and the 
Gothic S. Jeronimo; but these could not, like the Mosque of 
Cordova or the Cathedral of Burgos, suggest old ideas to new 
builders; there was the magnificent house of Francisco de 
Vargas, an antecedent to metropolitan Madrid as the mansion 
of Ninian Beall is to Washington. To build about such struc- 
tures was in both cases easier than to implant a capital in a 
wilderness. The matter of a royal residence presented no ser- 
ious difficulty, for the ancient Moorish Alcazar was readily 
made habitable. Though necessary remodeling must have im- 
posed some inconvenience, Philip found compensation in the 
fact that he had but to ascend to his tower apartment, focus 
his telescope, and look upon the rising walls of the Escorial— 
the first great monument of united Spain. That the edifice 
was not a capitol but a monastery, a palace, and a pantheon 
seems entirely fitting when one remembers that for eight cen- 
turies Spanish heroes had fought to make the world safe for 
the Cross. 

The Escorial is not actually a part of Madrid but a splendid 
pendant to it. The site was chosen after a commission had 
deliberated for two years. During this time Philip allegedly 
considered competitive plans submitted by the Italian archi- 
tects Alessi, Vignola and Dante. But in the end he awarded 
the salary and title of maestro mayor to Juan Bautista de 
Toledo, a native of Madrid, who had risen from apprentice- 
ship under Michelangelo in Rome to the directorship of im- 
portant works in Naples and was currently engaged in remod- 
eling the royal palaces in Madrid, in El Pardo and in Aran- 
juez. Plans and sketches were solicitously studied by the King 
and guarded in his handsome walnut cabinet. Those of the 
Escorial show traces of emendation together with laconic 
notes, presumably written in Philip’s own script to Juan de 
Herrera, the successor of Toledo. To the earlier architect, who 
died in May, 1567, just four years after the laying of the cor- 
nerstone, critics ascribe the ground plan, which resembles that 
of the hospital of St. John the Baptist in Toledo; to Herrera, 
an Asturian engineer who had served in a military campaign 
in Flanders, they attribute the pyramidal capping of the angle 
towers and the surmounting spires; to Philip himself, the 
“simplicity of form, severity of concept, nobility without ar- 
rogance, majesty without ostentation.” The personal inter- 
vention of the ruler, though amazing to European historians, 
does not surprise Americans who recall that Thomas Jefferson, 


under a pseudonym, submitted competitive drawings for the 
Executive Mansion of the United States. 

With the same motives that two hundred and fifty years 
later guided the founders of Washington, Philip strove to give 
the Escorial a national and even an imperial character. Every 
regional trait was expunged; yet, wherever possible, the prov- 
inces were called to supply the component materials. Thus 
in the Escorial one hears that, while most of the stone is the 
local berroquena, this jasper is of Osma and that marble of 
Las Navas or Estremoz, just as in Washington we learn that 
here is Virginia sandstone and there New Hampshire granite. 

Among the ornaments of the interior, which was as sump- 


tuous as the outside was severe, were damasks from Grenadine 


looms, silver wrought in Toledan workshops, and bronze cast 


in Saragossan forges. But the most remunerative works in 
sculpture, namely the retable and reliquaries and the magnif- 
_icent bronze gilt figures of Charles and of Philip with their 
families, were executed by Milanese artists: Giacomo Trezzo 


and Pompeo Leoni. These Italians took precedence over 


1 ou et in ne American De In pou cases the 


onegro and Fernandez as did Persico and Causici over Craw- 
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POMPEO LEONI: KNEELING EFFIGIES OF PHILIP II AND HIS FAMILY, GILDED BRONZE. THE GROUP STILL REMAINS IN THE ESCORIAL 


Genoese Cambiaso, the Bergamasque Castello and the Bolog- 
nese Tibaldi. The Florentine Zuccaro decorated the cloisters 
with murals so unsatisfactory that they were promptly effaced 
and he painted canvases for the altar mayor which still stand. 
Numerous minor altars fell to the lot of Spaniards: Fernandez 
Navarrete, Diego de Urbina, Sdnchez Coello and Carvajal; 
but their business was relatively subordinate as that of Trum- 
bull, Chapman, Powell and Weir in the rotunda of our Capitol 
where Brumidi and Costaggini, decadent followers in the tra- 
dition of the Neapolitan Giordano (whom Philip’s great 
grandson invited to the Escorial) received the highly paid 
commissions. . 
ot oie 

THE SPANISH KING was evidently more insistent than were our 
forefathers that a timeless effect should be achieved. To that 
end artists were obliged to clothe figures in classical drapery 


and to abjure those elements of contemporary dress that 


would appear anachronistic in future ages. The rule was re- 
laxed in such historical frescoes as those of the Sala de Bata- 
Ilas and was, of course, not binding i in portraiture. . In the latter 
field the quality was often excellent. We have a fine example 
in the portrait of a lady who, by reason of the fleur-de- 


her gown, the royal crown on her stomacher, and facial re- 


semblance to Philip’s slight tly less handsome daughters, ought 


to be recognized as their mother, the monarch’s third wife, | 
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Elizabeth of Valois. Such identification places the painting 
in the 1560’s, thus rendering impossible the usual attribution 
to the Spaniard Pantoja de la Cruz and suggesting the far 
more probable authorship of Philip’s Dutch protégé, Anton 
Mor. The native imitators of Mor, Sanchez Coello and Bar- 
tolomé Gonzalez, produced better portraits than decorative 
works as did our Trumbull and Vanderlyn. Even in portrai- 
ture there were some incursions into the heroic manner; Leoni’s 
bronze of Charles I Victor Over Heresy, when stripped of his 
removable Roman armor, is yet more startlingly nude than 
Greenough’s Washington. 

Apart from the fact that the painting of the Escorial hon- 
ored chiefly sainthood and that of the Capitol statesmanship, 
the temper of the one is not unlike that of the other. The 
theme of the hero enthroned in clouds, called by the fine intel- 
lectual word Apotheosis, is treated in both places. High mind- 
ed ladies, personifying Theology and Philosophy, sit within 
lunettes, stand between pilasters, and look down from vaulted 
ceilings. Universally enlisted for such service, they and their 
kindred coolly receive us in both the Library of Congress and 
the Biblioteca of the Escorial. We are less surprised that a 
longlived but sterile tradition dictated its tried formulas to 
both Tibaldi and Kenyon Cox than that the same spirit con- 
trolled the motives for the collection and hoarding of exqui- 
sitely illuminated volumes and rare printed books, in both 
places visible but untouchable in glass display cases. In the 
Escorial the Koran of Muley Zaidan, a Hebrew Bible, and a 
Provengal Breviary of Love are preserved as priceless relics. 
The horseshoe arch, the arabesque, the flowers of medieval 
chivalry—all integral to the national culture—were treasured 


by Philip the antiquarian as tissues torn from the robe of the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ESCORIAL MONASTERY FROM THE NORTHWEST 


past; they were not saved by Philip the builder to be woven 
into the new imperial fabric. 
e 8 e 

THOUGH ANDALUSIAN craftsmen came to Madrid remembering 
the Alhambra and Catalans arrived speaking their native dia- 
lect and with them Extremenians, Galicians, Asturians, Ara- 
gonese and Basques, they were not summoned to transport 
their provincial arts but to give the capital a cosmopolitan 
aspect and to father a new generation of madrilenos who would 
in time forget their “petty fatherlands” and become simply 
Spaniards. Artisans employed by Philip in the Escorial and 
probably on his other projects as well, were submitted to the- 
strictest regimentation. They were organized in companies, 
responsible directly to foremen and ultimately to a committee 
composed of an overseer, a paymaster and a director-in-chief. 

For laborers the hours were fixed: from six till noon and 
from one till sunset, except during the summer months when 
a recess from four till four-thirty was granted in compensation 
for the later twilight; wages were fixed on a scale rising from 
the equivalent of $.80 a day for a gardener to $2.80 for a 
skilled embroiderer; the price of food and the stores where it 
could be bought were also determined. 

Those responsible for the accounts recorded every expense, 
omitting not even the cost of a nail, a length of rope, or the 
sharpening of the shears for the boxwood hedge. Precaution 
against tampering with the ledger was taken by arranging 
that it be kept under triple lock, accessible only to the pos: 
sessors of the three keys acting together. By means of such 
meticulous organization or in spite of it, Philip was able to — 
witness the placing of the last block of masonry on September 
13, 1584, just twenty-one years after the laying of the corner- 
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FACADE OF THE PANADERIA, PLAZA MAYOR, MADRID 


stone, this in spite of a strike by the Basque laborers and the 
necessity of repairing considerable damage by lightning. The 
disbursements made by Philip between 1562 and 1598 amount- 
ed to 5,800,000 ducats (about $25,500,000). 

In the meantime the remodeling project in Madrid had been 
achieved with dispatch. Toledo’s walls and Herrera’s turrets 
masked the Moorish traits of the fortress, still vulgarly called 
the Alcazar but officially designated the Palacio Real. The 
Arabic name of Madrid also must have seemed despicable. 
Philip referred to his capital as /a villa y corte and may possibly 
have contemplated an appropriate dedication to some Chris- 
tian saint, perhaps Santiago or his own patron, San Felipe. 
Old titles, however, have a tendency to survive their signifi- 
cance; the capital of Spain is still Madrid and Philip’s islands 
in the Pacific, the last of his possessions to be lost to Spain, 
even now bear his name. 

The loss of the vast collection of pictures that hung in the 
long rectangular halls of the palace and the murals that adorn- 
ed the royal apartment is a calamity. Of the frescoes we have 
no trace. We can only surmise their nature and quality from 


the evidence of Becerra’s Perseus and Carducho’s Esther, com- 


parable works which still exist in El Pardo, the royal lodge 
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where the Hapsburgs, who loved to hunt as American presi- 
dents love to fish, retired to banish the cares of state. El] Pardo 
itself suffered a half million dollar fire in 1604, but this loss 
was trivial when compared to the damage caused by the con- 
flagration which ruined the Palacio Real in the Christmastide 
of 1734. Frenzied salvage crews cut canvases from their frames 
and threw them out of windows, thus rescuing the Topers of 
Velazquez and some two hundred thirty other pictures. Ri- 
bera’s Triumph of Bacchus, securely affixed to the dining 
room ceiling was ripped off in fragments; but an uncounted 
number of masterpieces was perforce abandoned, among them 
Tintoretto’s Venus and Adonis, Velazquez’s Cupid and Psy- 
che, Ribera’s Samson and Delilah and Rubens’ great eques- 
trian Philip IV. Philip V, returning to a ruin that, unlike our 
Executive Mansion, could not be redeemed by a coat of white 
paint, summoned Juvara and Sacchetti, compatriots of his 
Italian Queen, to reconstruct the Palace in a wholly new style. 
Thus the Bourbon spirit supplanted the Hapsburg in Madrid. 
The existing Palace has nothing in common with its prede- 
cessors except the site, ordained by nature to defend the west- 
ern flank and not to become the heart of the town. 


LEONE LEONI: “CHARLES V 
VANQUISHING FURY.” TWO 
VIEWS, WITH AND WITHOUT 
HIS ARMOR 


MADRID WAS never subjected to deliberate city planning. 
French engineers did indeed make some modifications, but at 
a time too late to influence the rather haphazard design. A 
few streets, like the Calle de Sacramento and the Cuesta de S. 
Domingo, converged upon the royal domain, following either 
the beds or the banks or rivulets that had ceased to feed the 
Manzanares. But the broader thoroughfares, like the Mayor 
and the Arenal, led away from the Alcazar and met at the 
Puerta del Sol, once the gate by which eastward-bound travel- 
ers left the walled Moorish town. There they parted, some 
taking the Carrera de S. Jerénimo, some the highway to Al- 
cald, and others the short road to the Hortaleza. These old 
names now mark the principal avenues of the city which, as 
the population grew, opened like a great fan. By accident 
rather than design Madrid has developed a radial plan with 
its true center at the Puerta del Sol. 

In the modern capital there are few monuments of the time 
of Philip II. Of these the most imposing is the Segovia Bridge, 
built by Herrera at the behest of the King in 1582-1584. The 
dignity of the nine massive granite arches and the great pro- 
longing ramps is mocked by the slothfulness of a stream that 
can hardly have sufficed to wash the soiled linen of the cour- 
tiers. But Philip, entertaining a vast public works project, 
bade his engineers to divert the waters of the Jarama so that 


the Manzanares should rush majestically into the Tagus and 
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provide the capital with an outlet to the sea. Philip, who, as 
Mary Tudor’s husband, had become acquainted with London, 
well knew how vital an artery was the Thames. He could 
estimate the stimulant administered to the British pulse by 
Queen Elizabeth’s famous appearances on her royal barge. 
Such pageantry, accompanied by the horns and whistles of 
river craft, lifts a nation’s heart. A well advised monarch now 
revives it in London; the Prudent King long ago planned to 
initiate it in Madrid. But Philip did not harness the tides and 
Herrera’s bridge became, like Quoddy, a target for the shafts 
of wit. 

One is surprised that Philip’s wealthy noblemen erected no 
fine private mansions. The explanation is that anyone who 
then owned a two-story house was obliged to lodge the cour- 
tiers and that the rich evaded the indirect tax by building low 
dwellings of cheap tile and brick. One might also inquire why 
Philip did not himself sponsor the construction of public build- 
ings? The answer is that he did not need them, for his palace 
was the seat of the sole legislator and the supreme tribunal. 

There was indeed a national Cortes, but the deputies met 
only to haggle over taxes and to petition the King to reverse 
the decisions of lower courts. Since their business did not 
merit a house of parliament, they frequently assembled in the 
monastery of S. Jerénimo el Real. The municipal affairs of 


Madrid have for some time been conducted in the Panaderia, 
(Continued on page 728) 
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PIERO DI COSIMO EXHIBITION 


TO STIR the very spoiled and jaded New York art world, 
something decidedly out of the ordinary is required. That 
something is being furnished by an exhibition of a half dozen 
paintings by a man of whom not too much is clearly known 
and about whose life and position in the long perspective of his- 
tory there is much disagreement—a man, moreover, who has 
been dead these four centuries. 

In his terse introduction to the beautifully prepared catalog 
of the exhibition, Alfred M. Frankfurter calls attention to 
the timeliness of the event in that three works of the Floren- 
tine master, Piero di Cosimo, have entered American collec- 
tions within a year. Dr. Erwin Panofsky recently published 
an outline of his findings after extensive research, in the 
Worcester Art Museum Annual for 1936-37, and to that 


publication, rather than in this place must be refered anyone 
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wishing to go at length into the subject of Piero’s art, sym- 
bolism and significance. Mr. Frankfurter has wisely contented 
himself in calling attention to certain threads from the fif- 
teenth century which make the exhibition of special interest 
today. 

Stress has been placed on the legends which have grown up 
about Piero, on the strangeness and eccentricities of the “sav- 
age who lived the life of a beast rather than a man” and who 
was “pleased to see everything wild like his own nature.” 
Perhaps no lasting service is done to art by stressing this 
phase, lest the work be looked upon as was that of the modern 
eccentric, Van Gogh, recently, chiefly because there had been 
a sensational novel about him and emphasis on the episode of 
the ear. Neither is there need of unduly connecting Piero with 


the sensationalists of today as a far-off forbear of surrealism, 


WADSWORTH ATHENAEUM, HARTFORD, TO THE EXHIBIT N 


“ME FINDING OF VULCAN,” DETAIL. LENT BY THE 
NEW YORK. ANOTHER DETAIL OF THIS CLASSIC PAINTING IS REPRODUCED ON PAGE 678 


PIERO DI COSIMO: 
NOW BEING HELD BY SCHAEFFER GALLERIES, 
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VULCAN AND AEOLUS A 


CHERS OF MANKIND.” 
THE NATIONAL 
CANADA, OT- 

TO THE EXHIBITION 


for in this soundly classic art of Piero’s the eccentricities seem 
only surface and not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
the esthetic flatulences of Dali and Company. 

Rather, as Mr. Frankfurter suggests, should we see Piero 
as an apprentice of Rosselli, emerging to full stature and the 
overshadowing of his teacher, and falling under the influences 
of Leonardo, Hugo van der Goes and Botticelli each to a 


limited extent, but remaining and increasing in stature him- 
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Dr. Panofsky’s discussion of the iconology of Piero’s work in 
the Worcester Art Museum Annual cited above leads into fields 
of knowledge and speculation which any layman with intel- 
lectual curiosity, let alone art lovers and students, must find 
fascinating in its revelation of one of the singularly great 
periods in the world’s history and it is to be hoped that it can 
be brought out before long in some more accessible and endur- 


ing form. 


PIERO DI COSIMO: “‘THE DISCOVERY OF HONEY,” DETAIL. LENT BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM TO THE SCHAEFFER GALLERIES. 
THE WHOLE PAINTING WAS REPRODUCED IN THE NOVEMBER, 1937, ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE, PAGE 685, WHEN THE MUSEUM BOUGHT IT 


self{—a novel if not positively unique link between the early 
and the high renaissance. 

The paintings assembled at the Schaeffer Galleries for the 
current show are attributed on the best available authority 
to Cosimo during the period from 1485 to some time after 
1510. They are The Adoration of the Child lent by the S. H. 
Kress Foundation; St. John the Evangelist, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt; The Finding of Vulcan, lent by the 
Wadsworth Athenaeum; the beautifully designed Vulcan and 


Aeolus as Teachers of Mankind, from the National Gallery of 


Canada; the delightful and most fantastic of all, The Discovery 
of Honey, from the Worcester Art Museum; the challenging 
and obscure Allegory, lent by Samuel H. Kress; and the latest 
in time, the circular Madonna and Child with Angels, lent by 


Matthiesen Ltd. of London. 


In the meantime the small group of paintings at the Schaef- 
fer Galleries may be enjoyed without benefit of such erudition 
by any art lover; for, significances of all other sorts aside, 
they are first of all works of art painted in lovely enduring 
colors for the love of painting and they captivate the beholder 
as such. The more so was this true, because, fatefully enough, 
two huge new lifeless Derain paintings went on view at the 
same time in a nearby gallery: two essays in the grand old 
mastery style but cold, flat decorations only, in Veronese-like 
proportions—works suggesting use as panels for the walls (or 
as curtains) of some old style theatre. Piero’s fifteenth-century 
works have stirred New York’s more serious art world in a 
manner the most blatant twentieth-century sensationalist 
might envy. It is part of the pleasure of attending the exhibi- 


tion to note the response. —HOWARD DEVREE. 
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BY HUNTINGTON CAIRNS 


MR. PAUL GREEN’S symphonic drama The Lost Colony 
has now been presented for two full summer seasons at Roan- 
oke Island, North Carolina. The average paid admission was 
three times the population of the Island; the average distance 
traveled by the audience was two hundred and seventy-one 
miles. Although some of America’s foremost dramatic critics 
have undertaken the arduous journey to the Island to see a 
performance, they have been so overwhelmed by its extraor- 
dinary character and so perturbed by its beauty, that the 
production has been described only in impressionistic terms. 
Mr. Green has undertaken an important dramatic experiment, 
and it is perhaps appropriate to put aside the feelings it evokes 
and endeavor to give some account of the play itself. 

In The Lost Colony-Mr. Green has attempted several diffi- 
cult tasks, any one of which alone would tax the resources of a 
competent playwright. He has attempted first to write an his- 
torical drama. This is a notoriously weak aspect of American 


play writing, and a field in which American dramatists with- 
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The amphitheatre on Roanoke Island, North Carolina, where Paul Green’s “Lost Colony” is presented 


EXPERIMENT WITH MUSIC; 
“THE LOST COLONY” 


out exception have so far failed to produce a play of any real 
importance. He has attempted secondly to write a play which 
would capture the interest of an isolated fishing community, 
which would be adapted to the acting abilities of a native cast 
and susceptible ultimately of complete production by the com- 
munity. He has endeavored, in other words, to provide a 
ready-made folk play, the subject matter of which is directly 
connected with the locality in which it is produced. He has 
attempted finally to write what he terms a “symphonic drama.” 
By this description he desires to negative the idea that the 
play is a pageant, and at the same time to convey the notion 
that music is an integral part of the production. It should be 
said at once that Mr. Green has not attained equal success in 
all three endeavors, though it should be added that the pro- 
duction as a whole achieves an effect of feeling and beauty 
seldom equalled on the American stage. 

The play is done in two acts and eleven scenes. Its theme is 


the settlement of Raleigh’s colony, the first permanent colony 


in America, on Roanoke Island. The first act is concerned 
| with the earliest attempts to colonize the Island, and Ra- 
leigh’s efforts to found a new colony after these early efforts 
had failed. It closes with the sailing of the new expedition 
from Plymouth in May, 1587. The second act covers the 
founding of the new colony, the failure of its sponsors in Eng- 
land to communicate with them, and the final disappearance 
of the colonists. What happened to the Raleigh colonists has 
been the subject of much speculation. Mr. Green’s surmise is 
historically plausible; as the basis of the action on which the 
play closes it is nothing less than brilliant. 

From its inception to its final production the play has been 
a communal enterprise. The Roanoke Island community, the 
Federal Theatre and other WPA agencies, the Carolina Play- 
makers at the University of North Carolina, boys from the 
local CCC camp, all assisted in its production. The theatre 
itself is located in an amphitheatre of natural beauty within 
the fort constructed by the colonists. The stage is at the 
water’s edge, and the spectators, seated in a natural bowl 
surrounded by tall pines and live oaks, look over the stage 
settings to the waters of the sound. In the distance is the 
Kitty Hawk beacon, reflected, together with the stars and 
moonlight, on the water. Occasionally the call of a hoot owl is 
heard from the pines during a performance. The effective set- 
ting, and the artlessness of the acting, are the principal factors 
which have distracted the attention of critics from the play 
itself. 

It is the intention to produce the play every summer for the 
period beginning July 4 and ending Labor Day. It is also 
hoped that within the next few years it will be acted by a 
completely native cast. During the present summer season 
forty-five parts were filled by natives of Roanoke Island. Six 
Federal Theatre actors and other professionals, together with 
students from the University of North Carolina, Duke Uni- 
versity and Hood College at Frederick, Maryland, filled some 
of the leading roles. The parts of Indians and pioneers were 
played by forty boys from the local CCC camp. The chorus, 


which carries a heavy burden in the play, was from the West- 


: 


Looking down from the stockade at the back 
of the outdoor theatre at Roanoke I sland 


minster College of Music at Princeton, New Jersey. Some of 
the professionals acted in roles of a kind entirely new to them. 
A British vaudeville comedienne, since the play opened, has 
played Queen Elizabeth, her first legitimate role; another 
actor is a puppeteer and night club entertainer. Also in the 
cast is a newspaper critic from Oklahoma City, a staff member 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, the county attorney, the 
county superintendent of schools, a park guide, a county farm 
agent, and last year an ex-ventriloquist and a professional 
acrobat. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the apparent diversity of ability, 
or lack of it, the acting is not amateurish. At the same time 
it is not blandly professional. Perhaps the acting of The Lost 
Colony cast can best be summed up by saying that it has all 
the inviting qualities of naturalness. The play has been ex- 
pertly staged and directed by Samuel Selden of the Carolina 
Playmakers of the University of North Carolina. He has 
trained a cast which, in large part, had never before had act- 
ing experience of any kind. All their experience totals only 
two summers. Critically, the acting leaves much to be desired. 
Yet the performance is as effective as that of any technically 
proficient cast. The explanation of this apparent paradox is 
to be found, I think, in the cast’s lack of sophistication. “‘Folk- 
art,” Aldous Huxley has observed, “is often dull or insignifi- 
cant; never vulgar.” It is not vulgar, he adds, because, for one 
reason, the creators of folk-art lack the technical skill to 
achieve those excesses which are the essence of vulgarity. 
Until the artist has achieved complete mastery over his sub- 
ject matter, his art remains simple and chaste. It cannot be 
otherwise; not until the artist is able to express himself freely 
is he able to reveal his true character, which may be delicate 
and noble or coarse and vulgar. 

Music is an integral part of the play and represents a defi- 
nite experiment on Mr. Green’s part to further its use in the 
drama. It is not his first experiment with music, although it 
is probably his most ambitious one. In the first Pulitzer prize 
play, In Abraham’s Bosom, a Negro character played a banjo 
and in The Last of the Lowrys a principal character played a 
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guitar. Roll Sweet Chariot, Potter’s Fi ield, Tread the Green 
Grass and Shroud My Body Down all represented further 
experiments with music. The music adds immeasurably to the 
effectiveness of The Lost Colony and assists in large part in the 
play’s creation of the atmosphere of the period. 

Most of the score consists of ancient hymns, ballads and 
carols. There are, among many others, the early fifteenth- 
century air of Agincourt, the traditional airs of Mad Robin, 
As Down in the Meadows, O Good Ale, the traditional sea- 
chanty The Mermaid, the Elizabethan carol Remember, O 
Thou Man and Anne Boleyn’s O Death! Rock Me Asleep. For 
the most part, the songs are sung by the Westminster Choir. 

Closely associated with the music and singing is the danc- 
ing. Two high points in the play are the Indian Corn Harvest 
Dance, which is based on the green corn dance of the Chero- 
kees, and the Milkmaid’s Dance, which is done to the Eliza- 
bethan air Greensleeves by eight Roanoke Island girls about 


twelve years of age. Nothing else in the play exceeds in natur- 


al grace this latter dance, which occupies only a few brief 


moments. | 

Both the music and the play are the outcome of arduous 
and extensive research. So far as possible the attempt has 
been pads to select a score which was Le aes, EE ae to the 


Left: Act I, Scene 4. Uppowoc 
invokes the Spirit of Sleep for 
Chief Wingina. That night 


| Ralph Lane and his men sur- 


prise the Indians and butcher 
them. Below: Act II, Scene 5. 
Eleanor Dare (Katherine Cale) 
gives John Borden (Raoul Hen- 
ry) some precious soup on the 
eve of the departure of the starv- 
ing colonists “into the vast un- 
known” 


Right: Act IIT, Scene 5. Reverend 
Martin quiets the panicky colon- 
ists on their last night in the 
fort. Below: Manteo, an Indian 
chief (Charles Overman) 


Greek theatron. Most of the action takes place upon the large 
s aoe comely» in front of ite audience, f bee, some of We 


necessary to change the scenery on the central stage, an al- 
ways difficult task in an open air theatre, as the invention of 
the eccyclema by the Greeks well illustrates. 

Mr. Green once declared, “Stay at home, read books, ignore 
artificial critical standards and keep a steady job. Those are 
my precepts for youngsters who want to write. They’re the 
only rules for success I’ve ever known, and I’ve followed them 
religiously. Even if I made a fortune by my plays—which 
does not seem likely—I’d keep my little old job in the Uni- 
versity on Chapel Hill and go on living the simple life in the 
‘sticks’.”” Mr. Green has been roundly criticized for this doc- 
trine, and perhaps with justice. Play writing is a special tech- 
nic, and like all such technics, it must be learned. A man may 
teach himself to paint, he may write a novel or compose poe- 
try without previous instruction; but the odds against his 
writing a good play without almost daily association with 
actors, critics, audiences and directors are almost insuperable. 
Play writing, as the careers of Maugham and Shaw illustrate, 
is not a part-time occupation, reserved for the leisure mo- 
ments of a week-end. 

This, however, is a criticism of Mr. Green in relation to the 
New York stage. It does not necessarily follow that it is true 
of him in relation to the Waterside Theatre at Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina. A folk play is one in which by definition 
technic does not predominate. His aim was to write a play 
which a local community could carry on; it was, furthermore, 
to set forth the early history of that community faithfully and 


at the same time dramatically, to convey to modern audiences 

a feeling of the dangers, and the struggles, the hopes and fears 
which beset such a community. He had to do all this without 
the assistance of the nea baad theatre or its tradition. It 


A SCULPTOR’S PROGRESS 


BY CHAIM GROSS 


I WAS BORN in 1904 in a little mountain shack in the 
dense woods of the Carpathian Mountains, east of Austria. 
Bears and wolves would come right up to our door. My father 
was a lumber merchant and for many years I watched lumber 
jacks at work. 

When I was seven years old we moved to the city of Kolo- 
myja. Three years later the World War broke out, and our 
city was occupied by Russian Cossacks. The usual wartime 
hardships of homelessness, hunger, invasion by army after 
army, and evacuation from one city to another marked my 
childhood and early adolescence. 

The Cossacks plundered and killed. All our possessions were 
taken and our furniture burned. One midnight, in the begin- 
ning of winter, in the midst of an intense frost and snowstorm, 
we were roused from our sleep by Cossacks breaking into our 
house. My father jumped out of bed and ran forward to light 
a candle. Before he had a chance to question them, they grab- 
bed my mother and tried to force her to the floor. My father 
thrust himself in front of her in an attempt to protect her. Ina 
fiendish rage the Cossacks hacked my parents and left them 
near death. I watched this spectacle in a terrified state. I 
managed to escape from the house and run barefooted into 
the snow-covered street to get help. I stood there pleading and 
screaming to my neighbors to come to my parents’ assistance, 
but they were too afraid of meeting a similar fate to do any- 


thing. 


became a man overnight. 
e 8 

DURING THE next two years, our city constantly changed hands 
from the Austrian to the Russian armies. During that period, 
though still in my ’teens, I was taken by the Austrian army to 
dig trenches and graves and help load the wounded onto 
wagons. We buried the dead in the clothes they wore on the 
battlefield; removing only their shoes. I tried to escape many 
times but was always brought back and forced to do this 
gruesome work. 

In 1916 I made my final escape. At that time the Russian 
army settled down in our city and started an intense reign of 
terror. All the inhabitants were forced to evacuate the city. 
Thousands of us left on foot and started a long trek across 
country to try to find a city of refuge. We marched for months 
on end, sleeping in the fields and woodsides. There was con- 
stant hunger and we managed to keep alive by begging from 
the people in the villages and cities through which we passed. 
Not infrequently we stole bread from the soldiers to save our- 
selves from starvation. After four months we reached the city 
of Strje. We were loaded like cattle onto freight cars and sent 
to a large city in what is now Czechoslovakia. From there 


seventy thousand of us were shipped to refugee camps where 


From that day on I was completely alone and the youth 


we were kept under military guard. Together with a friend, I 
escaped from this camp and made my way to Budapest. 

For the next two years I had a wide assortment of jobs in 
wine cellars, factories and stores—I. wandered haphazardly 
from job to job and finally apprenticed myself to a jeweler. 
It was at this time that my interest in drawing began to 
manifest itself. 

After the Hungarian revolution of 1918, I won a scholarship 
in one of the art schools of Budapest. This was my first con- 
tact with formal study of art. After three months, the revolu- 
tion was suppressed, and all foreigners were sent to a concen- 
tration camp and finally deported to Austria. 

In 1921 I migrated to America. On debarking, I was met by 
a representative of Hias of Lafayette Street, a philanthropic 
organization which took us in hand. Through fortunate cir- 
cumstances I accidentally met my brother, Naftoli Gross, 
on the streets of New York soon after landing. He had been in 
New York for several years and was unaware of my coming. 
He is a well known Yiddish lyric poet. 

I soon obtained employment as a delivery boy in a grocery 
store. The evenings of my first year in America were spent in 
studying at the Educational Alliance Art School of New York. 
Here I met and became friends with Raphael and Moses 
Soyer, Peter Blume and Louis Riback. 

One of my closest and earliest friends in America was the 
brilliant student of Robert Henri—Leo Jackonsohn. This ex- 
tremely talented and intelligent artist, who met an untimely 
death at the age of twenty-three, through drowning, was most 
influential in encouraging me to start a sculptural career. 

My friendship with the Soyer brothers has been one of the 
most gratifying relationships in my life. In addition, their 
parents have always made me feel like a member of their 
unusual family. This friendship is stronger than ever today. 

After leaving the Educational Alliance, I attended the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design of New York for four years. 
I then rented a small studio and gave all my time and energy 
to sculpture. My existence was typical of the conscientious 
artist with little income. I lived from hand to mouth and 
often went for days without a decent meal. 

I finally got fed up with this haphazard existence and left 
New York City to obtain a dishwasher’s job in an upstate 
hotel. Before leaving, I left a yague note on my door about 
being tired of life. 

When I did not show up for some time my friends became 
alarmed and thought I had committed suicide. Raphael Soyer 
and Saul Berman searched for my body in the rivers and 
morgues, and when they couldn’t locate my corpse, they 
spread the story of my disappearance. 

It is a sad commentary, but nevertheless true, that my 
death caused the first sale of a piece of my sculpture. A wealthy 
art collector heard about my demise and was remorseful be- 


cause he had not previously bought any of my work. Berman 
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COURTESY BOYER GALLERIES 


CHAIM GROSS: “‘CIRCUS GIRLS,” LIGNUM VITAE, FOUR FEET HIGH 


and Soyer brought him up to my studio and got a good price 
for two of my water colors and a piece of sculpture. 

When I returned from my dishwashing job, after being 
away for many weeks, my friends were disappointed that I 
was still alive, for now the market value of my work took a 
drop. A grim comment on the problem of how to remain alive 
and still manage to sell one’s work. 

Until 1933 I had a very difficult time getting along because 
of economic problems. Fortunately the Public Works of Art 
Project was organized at that time by Edward Bruce and this 
was a great material aid to me, as well as to many of my 
friends. 

Under the Treasury Department Art Program I won a 
national competition with my Alaskan Mail Carrier, which is 
now placed in the Post Office Department Building, Washing- 
ton. In 1937 I was commissioned to do an over-door panel on 
the exterior of the Federal Trade Commission Building. This 


commission was executed and the panel is now installed. 


I AM ESSENTIALLY a carver and the harder the wood the more 
pleasure I get from chipping away and exposing the forms 
that I want. I believe that subject matter, as such, is of little 


importance—it is merely an avenue through which to express 
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CHAIM GROSS: “OFFSPRING,” AMERICAN MAHOGANY. SEVEN 


FEET HIGH. INCLUDED IN THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART WASH- 
INGTON GALLERY'S SCULPTURE SHOW FROM DECEMBER 11 


CHAIM GROSS: ““‘BASKET BALL PLAYERS,’ AMERICAN MAHOGANY 


figure, but also with the character of the material—its texture, 
grain, color and hardness. I like to compare it with two oppo- 
sing forces in mechanics. The form of the carving is one and 
medium is the other. What results is the synthesis of the two. 
. In the above example, since I used a different material in 
aoa cca i i eer ; y | _each case, four different figures would result. 

People have often asked me why I am interested in acro- 
batic figures. [ am not interested in acrobats per se, but I use 


these subjects, because | find in them many possibilities of 


variations in forms and movement. As a matter of fact, I do 


COURTESY BOYER GALLERTES = not consider a piece of work of mine successful unless it can be 
CHAIM GROSS: “HIGH JUMP,” AMERICAN MAHOGANY. 59 INCHES —_ turned upside down and still evoke an esthetic response. My 
acrobats allow me to combine and interlock forms and permit 
a flow of one form into another. In addition, this subject mat- 
ter lends itself to spiraling which aids me in achieving a three- 
dimensional effect. This spiraling adds a lift to the figure, for 


the medium. The important thing is to get an esthetic re- 
the eye is carried upwards and thus gives a monumental effect 


sponse from the arrangement of forms; this will be enhanced by 


giving an opportunity to express its characteristics. Perhaps] —_ toeven a small piece of sculpture. 
In looking at the work of other sculptors I am naturally 


interested in how they solve problems that especially concern 
me. For this and other reasons I admire the work of Emile 
Antoine Bourdelle and of such contemporary sculptors as 
Jacob Epstein, Constantin Brancusi, Jacques Lipchitz and 


can explain this concept by an example. 

Suppose several different materials—a dark wood, a light 
wood with colorful grain, marble or granite—were given to 
me with an order to make a figure from each. The result would 
not be the same figure. In each case I would be concerned not 
only with synthesizing in a pleasing manner the forms of the Aristide Maillol. 
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I look up to Bourdelle because I think that he thoroughly 
understood the limitations of clay. His work is both decora- 
tive and monumental. He gives a masterly interpretation of 
his subject. 

Jacob Epstein is perhaps one of the greatest contemporary 
sculptors. He is both a carver and a modeler and thoroughly 
understands both technics. When modeling in clay Epstein is 
able to portray the texture of his subject, whether it be fabric, 
flesh or bone structure. There is always a spontaneity in his 
modeling due to an almost instinctive knowledge of the me- 
dium. In his carving, his stone figures in their heaviness over- 
whelm one with the feeling that even though separated from 
the bed rock they are still a part of the earth. 

Brancusi gets the essence of forms through simplification 
and emphasis of polished surfaces. He also captures the essen- 
tial function of an object. His fish and birds glide through 
their world with the greatest of ease. 

Lipchitz is the only sculptor who has thoroughly assimilated 
the healthy aspects of cubism and has made marked contri- 
butions to the evolution of that art. 

Maillol in his classic manner conveys the intended mood 
through the conformation of the whole figure rather than the 
expressiveness of an individual portion. 

I do not like Despiau’s work because his delicacy of model- 
ing reminds me of a weak washout painting. His work lacks 
punch and has little character. 

These are but a few of the contemporary sculptors whose 
work I might discuss. I admire a number of sculptors nearer 
home, but this is not the time to go into that, especially as 
before concluding I want to say a word or two about govern- 
mental activities which have helped the American artist both 
directly and indirectly. 

The permanent Section of Fine Arts in the Treasury Depart- 
ment in my opinion is one of the finest things that has ever 
happened to art in America. It provides an opportunity for 
new art to be brought to the forefront. It will help to place art 
in its proper relation to our whole social fabric. Its competitive 
and democratic spirit has already brought forward work of 
real value. 

The WPA Federal Art Project has also produced some of 
the most important works created to date. It has given a 
chance to younger artists to express themselves freely, and 
experiment in the various mediums of sculpture, mural paint- 
ing and other means of expression. It has helped to educate 
the public artistically and has brought the artist closer to his 
public. I think that if the Federal Art Project is made a per- 
manent institution, this in conjunction with the Section of 
Fine Arts will result in a renaissance of American art. 

We are living today in an advanced industrial era. Our 
time has produced airplanes, movies and television. The em- 
phasis on the functional aspect of machine parts has already 
resulted in producing objects of really excellent sculptural 
quality. I believe that the future will bring forth new mediums 
through which sculptors will express themselves. Glass, steel, 
plastics and various metals will be utilized, not in the old 
forms but in a new manner of design and technic. All of these 


factors will further develop a new art in America. 


BY ACCIDENT OR DESIGN? 


THE NEW AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES 


PERHAPS ONE reason the design of American automo- 
biles so seldom achieves the grace and power of the Yankee- 
built clipper ships and fishing schooners of the past is that too 
many people have a say in what the car will look like. To each 
of them the automobile is a different thing. To the engineer it 
is an efficient machine, to the sales manager a commodity to 
be sold, to the designer a piece of more or less practical sculp- 
ture. Considering the discrepancy between these points of view 
it is no wonder that what our cars look like seems more a mat- 
ter of accident than design. 

The function of the designer in America’s favorite industry 
deserves fuller analysis than can be given it here. But an 
examination of the new models leads one to suspect that his 
lot is not an easy one. So many forces impinge on him, and he 
is so constantly told that fundamental progress costs too much 
money, that he has to perform what miracles he can within 
a very narrow range. He cannot be much blamed if he is often 
prevailed upon to clothe the essential mechanism with a blank- 
et of “beauty” which has little or no chance to be very well 
designed. Not until engineers and designers can work in fuller 
harmony and from the inside out, with greater freedom from 
the heckling supervision of the sales department will Ameri- 
can automobiles quite generally display that essential of inte- 
grated design known as unity. 

The great improvement in the appearance of our cars in the 
past decade is, of course, something to be thankful for. But 
much remains to be done. First of all those in high places need 
to remember that there is a difference between styling and 
designing. That will take time; for the present it is ambitious 
enough to attempt a candid evaluation of the current trend 


known as “streamlining.” 


Some of the results of its more or less haphazard application 
have been good. The vertical lines of windshield and back 
have been pleasingly modified, the first to lower head-on 
wind resistance, the second to eliminate partially the retard- 
ing suction pocket behind the moving car. Improvement in 
formal relations of lines and masses is often gained thereby. 
Also many elements previously treated separately and applied 
here and there outside the basic shell are now either closed 
away or designed not to interfere with the sweep of the forms. 

Granted these improvements, streamlining of automobiles 
remains more a catchword than a fact. It is admirable to re- 
duce wind resistance but this can only be carried so far; the 
car after all is powered and guided through its wheels which 
frequently carry it in a direction which has no bearing on the 
direction of the wind. The wind infrequently obliges by blow- 
ing from straight ahead. When manufacturers change the 
shapes and habits of their cars radically enough to reduce air 
pressure where it now gets to be strongest, between the road 
and the underside of the car, the citizen can take the indus- 
try’s talk about streamlining seriously. 

° ° ° 

ALTHOUGH THE automobile is’ still in its childhood from the 
point of view of integrated design there occasionally occur 
flashes of precocity which give great promise for the future. 
Although these infrequent triumphs may not mark solutions 
of basic problems they do shine out above Detroit’s usrial 
fashion mongering. They do so by virtue of their ingenuity, 
taste and daring. 

Three years ago the designers of the LincolnZephyr, of 
which the appearance reflected a new method of construction, 


gave forth such a flash. This year, when most cars reflect the 
(Continued on page 726) 
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However, we are not Europeans and our opera house is not 
endowed by the national or municipal government (as is every 
important opera in Europe except England’s Covent Garden). 
Indeed, the Metropolitan no longer enjoys even the patronage 
of such an individual as the late Otto H. Kahn, whose interest 
in opera was a constant budgetary comfort to Gatti-Casazza 


during his years at the Metropolitan. Instead it must depend 


Edward Johnson 
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ure to be derived from a great score than from a merely acces- 
sible one; and it is beginning to go by preference to hear what. 
formerly, it merely endured. 

To be sure, the half-dozen works cited above are not in 
themselves the wholly significant evidence of the Metropoli- 
tan’s awareness of this upheaval. They assume that place as a 
continuation of a trend that has gradually assumed definition 
in the three years of Edward Johnson’s directorship. When 
he assumed his task in 1935 he took over an enterprise that 
was, in a brutal term, artistically bankrupt. The last years 
of Gatti found that director content to live on the interest of 
the artistic capital he had banked long before; and no endeay- 
or allied with the arts can prosper under such treatment. 
When he took office, Johnson spoke hopefully of a Five-Year 
Plan for opera, no doubt appalling the Metropolitan direc- 
torate by the citation of anything even so remotely suggestive 
of Russia and Communism. The press nodded politely, having 
long ago learned that such promises, like the casts of operas, 
are subject to change without notice. 

But, remarkably, we are beginning to see an evidence of that 
planning which seemed unthinkable when Johnson undertook 
his task. (In all this discussion, the praise and blame alike 
will be apportioned to Johnson, as the nominal head of the 
company, even though we are aware that Edward Ziegler and 
Earle R. Lewis, as assistant general managers, have a potent 
voice in the management.) In his first season, 1935-36, John- 


son was forced to abide by plans substantially shaped by the 


late Herbert Witherspoon, Gatti’s successor, whose place 
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lio for Kirsten Flagstad. A number of superannuated singers 
were released, and some promising new ones engaged. 

The restorations of the second season continued to be con- 
servative, but of a rather more consistent quality. The most 
recondite of them, Cimarosa’s Clandestine Marriage (in Eng- 
lish) failed for want of an adequate cast and because the vast 
house devours music of that genre. The needs of Flagstad 
brought back Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, Samson was seen 
in a new staging by Herbert Graf, Cog d’Or was given for the 
first time in its original (though not its most effective) form, 
the previous season’s promise of Norma was fulfilled, and 
Offenbach’s Contes d’ Hoffmann was added to strengthen the 
poor French list. Moreover, the orchestra continued to im- 
prove and two excellent stage directors—Leopold Sachse for 
the German works, Herbert Graf for the others—were em- 


ployed to remind Metropolitan singers that they are seen as 


well as heard. 


However, it was not until last year that Johnson’s plans for 
conducting an opera house began to reflect boldness, and for 


New York, musical conscientiousness. Why had New York 


»mot heard Verdi’s Otello for twenty-four years? Johnson could 


find no reasonable answer for this neglect, and gave the work 
eight times, with a crowded auditorium for each performance. 
Similarly, he might have asked himself, what are the three 
great operas of the post- Wagner German theatre? Obviously, 
Richard Strauss’s Rosenkavalier, Elektra and Salome. In 1937, 
the three of them appeared in the same Metropolitan season 
for the first time in the history of the house. Continuing our 
imaginary catechism, he might have plumbed his thought for 
the greatest works of Mozart and Rossini. The answer came 
in productions of Don Giovanni and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 
As a remaining standard work was added Romeo et Juliette, 
further to amplify the French repertory. 

To assert that all or any of these were flawlessly produced 
would be an absurdity, for each of them had weaknesses of 
casting, insufficiencies in one role or another. But, in each 
case, production was evidence of a conviction that every work 
belonged in a well-rounded opera repertory, to be given as 
competently as the resources of the house permitted, but in 
any case, to be given. 

There is similar evidence of a philosophy and an ideology 
in the plans for the current season. The three Strauss works 
are to be retained, and to them will be added the indispensable 
Boris. For the first time since 1909 Falstaff and Otello will be 
heard in the same Metropolitan season. It is also Johnson’s 
intention to restore Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra (one of the 
later Gatti’s finest accomplishments). As an example of classic 
opera, Gluck’s Orfeo (which has not been sung at the Metro- 
politan in twenty-five years) will again be heard. It will be 
interesting, also, to reappraise Thais and Louise now that 
they have emerged from the shadow of Mary Garden. And 
for those who love symphonic opera, Beethoven’s Fidelio has 
a place wholly its own. 

Thus it is a certainty that New York and the country at 
large (through the radio) will hear a more representative list 
of operas during the sixteen weeks of the 1938-39 peasen than 
it has in any season for a dozen years. It is a temptation to 
enlarge that period to a much broader one, since the propor- 


tion of musically enduring and historically important works 
in the present repertory is higher than at most times during 
Gatti’s longer seasons. However, the point can stand without 
being labored. 

What of the company that will be heard in these operas? 
A scrutiny of the roster for the present season is a highly in- 
teresting occupation, for it reveals a fact that few of us would 
otherwise suspect. Working quietly and gradually, Johnson 
has eliminated, in only three years, almost fifty per cent of the 
singers affiliated with the company when he became Director. 
Of the one hundred and ten singers and conductors now with 
the Metropolitan, some fifty-odd represent the selection of 
Johnson and his associates, scattered impartially through 
sopranos, altos, tenors, baritones and basses, with almost 
equal representation in the German, Italian and French groups. 


Verily, this is beginning to look like Johnson’s Metropolitan. 


(Continued on page 729) 
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Toulouse-Lautrec: 
“Au Café.” In the 
collection of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art 


RECORD OF MONTMARTRE 


GERSTLE MACK’S STORY OF TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


IN FIFTEEN YEARS of furious activity Henri de Tou- 
louse-Lautrec set down a record of his life and time in works 
that have the impact of veracity plus the stamp of his own 
innate distinction. Gerstle Mack, in his recent book, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, gives a sympathetic account of this diminutive and 
gifted artist descendant of the Counts of Toulouse, who began 
his life in a castle in Languedoc and burnt it out in Mont- 
martre. 

Mr. Mack has provided so detailed a setting that at times 


it completely overshadows his central figure. However, as he 
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says and as others who have written about Lautrec have 
found before, “his background was woven so closely into the 
fabric of his art, his work and his life were bound together so 
intimately, that they must be considered as a unit.” He there- 
fore felt the setting to be immensely important and has given 
a great deal of space to it. 

As a result, the book gives a delightful picture of Paris in 
the ‘nineties, with descriptions of its best known pleasure 


haunts and of such colorful characters as Aristide Bruant, 
Yvette Guilbert, La Goulue, Jane Avril and many others. 
_ There are also chapters on the theatre and the circus, on the 
sporting life and the world of fashion, in which Lautrec was 
always bored and uncomfortable, but whose doors were never 
shut to him, in spite of his avowed and infinite preference for 
the demi-monde. The author tells of two famous law cases of 
the day, and of surgery at L’H6pital International, phases of 
life which caught the artist’s attention for brief periods and 
provided material for his fertile brush. But the heart of the 
book is devoted to Montmartre, where Lautrec lived for many 
years and produced the major volume of his work. 

Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec had the faults and virtues of 
his upbringing and inheritance. He had courage, cultivation, 
a tolerant acceptance of life born of knowledge and insight. 
But he was also arrogant and self-indulgent. Born of a race of 


poe wae pecpatomed t to ye ey ae i. amet 


in which Lautrec is, of course, 


- Toulouse-Lautrec: ‘Le Bal—La Goulue et Valentin” 
and original artist, he mastered the technique of his craft, but 
never subscribed to any school or followed any fashion. His 
primary interest in things was visual; his main concern was 
with people. Thus he never did a landscape, a still life or an 
interior without figures. He had a passion for honesty, was 
utterly without affectation himself and despised it in others. 
How far his unfortunate physical appearance and the af- 
fliction of his stunted growth affected his life is a matter for 
psychologists to determine. Certainly he was cruelly handi- 
capped physically. Mr. Mack treats his subject objectively, 
yet with the sympathy it deserves. And from his pen emerges : 
an appealing human figure, whose only defenses were “mock- 


ery and alcohol, both of which he used liberally.” ‘5 
The book has as curtain raiser a café scene in Montmartre - 


the central figure. It then goes "i 


back to an account of the artist’s ancestors, who ruled in 
Languedoc for more than a tho ant ee before he was born. ia 


to Paris when he was eight years a Bee ‘linshe sheik a 
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there he attended classes at the Lycée Fontanes. Records 
indicate that he was a brilliant pupil and his deportment was 
above reproach. At the age of ten his passion for drawing was 
already well developed and he filled his lesson books with 
sketches. His school career was short, since he left the Lycée 
after three years. However, his education, which had just 
begun, was subsequently resumed with private tutors under 
the watchful supervision of a mother who was intelligent and 
well educated. 

The accidents which so profoundly affected his life occurred 
successively in 1878 and the following year. His bones were of 
an abnormal brittleness and as a result of the sort of tumbles 
which occur frequently in children’s lives, he broke first the 
left and then the right leg. In spite of operations, exercises and 
agonizing manipulations, the legs ceased to grow, while the 
upper part of the body developed normally into that of a full 
grown man. Thus he was barred forever after from healthy 
physical activity. There is every evidence that throughout 
his life he bore his misfortunes with admirable courage and 
cheerfulness. 

His warm friendliness and ready wit are evident in excerpts 
from letters and journals which he wrote during the long and 
painful convalescent period which followed. He frequently 
enlivened his writings with sketches, and it was during this 
period that he made twenty-three drawings in India ink for 
a story about a curé and a horse named Cocotte, to be written 
by his friend Devismes. Although the book never materialized 
and the drawings were not reproduced, they must have been 
appreciated, for Lautrec wrote the potential author as fol- 
lows: “I am thrilled, delighted, mad with joy, at the idea that 
perhaps your prose will brighten up my sketches like a display 
of fireworks, that you offer me a helping hand along the diffi- 
cult road of publicity, and finally that I have been able to 
appreciate a little an old friendship which only improves with 
age.” 

Passages from a journal kept during his stay in Nice in 
January, 1881, are amusing reading. He describes himself and 
his mother waiting on a station platform: “Mother and I pro- 
ceeded to get mildewed (we took turns at it) in the salle des 
“Pas Perdus’, as one of the station employees called it, while I 
was standing guard over the hamper.” For a party “we went 
to dress ourselves up. You can imagine what a serious matter 
it was. I looked almost clean.”’ And later, his wit is barbed, as 
it often was in his delineations: ‘ta bevy of innocent young 
beauties swept onto the floor; among them Mlle. Leconteur 
(aged thirty-five), Miss Armitage (a female chimpanzee, a 
clergyman’s sister, fifty winters old), and Miss Ludlow (who 
laughs like a hen and whose age is midway between the ages 
of the other two)... .” 

Princeteau, whom the author describes as ‘tan uninspired 
painter, but an exceedingly conscientious and capable teach- 
er,” was his first art instructor, and his closest associate from 
his fourteenth to eighteenth years. Shortly afterwards, Jean 
Louis Forain came into his life. Mr. Mack credits this ac- 
quaintance with far greater influence than Princeteau, and 
describes Forain as undoubtedly the greatest caricaturist of 
his day and one of the greatest of all time. However, he points 


out a fundamental difference between the two artists: “Forain, 
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more the reformer, pilloried the infirmities of the world in 
which he lived, while Lautree was content merely to present 
them.” 

Léon Bonnat, successful academician, was the next teacher. 
The dry atmosphere of his atelier was utterly alien to Lau- 
trec’s nature, but while there he undoubtedly profited from 
his study of the living model. And while Bonnat was com- 
pletely lacking in imagination, he was a master of technique. 
Mr. Mack records that for some reason Lautrec was on Bon- 
nat’s black list. In 1905, four years after his death, one of 
Lautrec’s finest portraits, M. Delaporte au Jardin de Paris, 
was purchased by the Society of Friends of the Luxembourg 
and offered as a gift to the French nation. Although gratefully 
accepted by the Commission of National Museums, it was 
rejected by the Superior Council of Museums, whose presi- 
dent was none other than Léon Bonnat. 

Lautrec profited little from the instruction of Cormon, to 
whose studio he repaired when Bonnat gave up teaching. 
However, he gained a great deal from his association with a 


group of fellow pupils, including Louis Anquetin, Emile Bern- 
(Continued on page 734) 
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Perspective of the proposed library for Goucher College. Moore and Hutchins, Architects, won the first award. The exterior of this building is 
subject to modifications already being discussed. The avowed purpose of the competition was to select an architect, not a frozen plan or design 


A COLLEGE BUILDS A COLLEGE 


THE GOUCHER COMPETITION 


economic conditions, this college of liberal arts for women has 


BY ELEANOR PATTERSON SPENCER 


asked American architects to provide a complete development 


plan for the four hundred and twenty-one acres of lovely 


WHAT IS a college—the faculty and the students or the 


buildings? An absurd question, yet on second thought not so 
easy to answer. Heredity or environment? A college must have 
the best of both, intellectually and physically, if that is pos- 
sible. Goucher College, fifty years old, contemplates this idea 
with curiosity and a great deal of enthusiasm. After half a 


century in the city of Baltimore, in the midst of changing 


Maryland countryside on the outskirts of the city, which was 
purchased more than ten years ago. 

The college authorities might have broadcast the news that 
they wanted blueprints for a college of one thousand young 
women. Instead they turned to the faculty and said in effect, 


**You are the ones who carry on the college from generation 


in the competition by Eliel & Eero Saarinen, Architects. which won them a well deserved second award 


Front elevation of the library entered 
PAGE 705 


As if a great knife had sliced between the buildings and through the ground, he who looks at Moore and 
Hutchins section drawing of their proposed Goucher College, sees what he would partly see if he looked 
northwest at the finished buildings and grounds. At the extreme left stands the auditorium; right- 
ward up the hill are the administration building, space for the natural sciences, the library (see sketch 
on page 705), the buildings for the humanities and the chapel. The layout may be modified as built 


First floor plan of the library for Goucher College by Eliel and Eero Saarinen, awarded the second prize 
in the competition, together with their studies for the whole project. The library would have been built 
around an open circular court in which trees were growing. The circular wall is shown below in elevation. 
The straight wall with its long, colonnaded porch is reproduced in elevation on the preceding page (705) 


The circular glass wall of Eliel and Eero Saarinen’s projected library building would catch much of the steady light from the northeasterly sky 
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to generation. What do you want?” The faculty had already 
been asked that question with regard to the curriculum, aud 
during the lean years had pondered and agreed upon certain 
workable ideals of college education for twentieth-century 
women, so that they were more than ready to consider the 
ideal environment in terms of new buildings in a new land- 
scape. There were some whose first reply was “Gothic, of 
course,’ and others who advised “the very modern style, to 
match our modern curriculum.” Most of the professors con- 
fessed that they did not care very much how the college looked, 
if it were only rather pleasant and not too expensive, but that 
they must have perfect conditions for their teaching. Library, 
laboratories, classrooms, conference rooms, studies, playing 
fields, chapel—the suggestions poured in from faculty and 
students and alumnae. A planning committee of the faculty 
spent two years gathering and sorting and clarifying the ideas. 
Subcommittees surveyed other colleges’ successes and errors. 
The consensus of opinion was a statement that “the buildings 
and grounds of Goucher College should afford the best ex- 
pression in architectural terms of its distinctive educational 
policy for women,” followed by an essay on the aims and ac- 
tivities of the college, with pages of specifications as to the 
functions for which shelter must be provided. Towards the 
end of this task members of the committee admitted that all 
their personal predilections for style seemed to have faded 
completely in the excitement over function, and that as far as 
they were concerned the architect could do what he liked 
with the exteriors if only the question of “commodity” were 
well solved. To that end all mandatory terms were carefully 
weighed and discarded when possible, in hope that the ideal 
form could be found the more easily. It was decided to choose 
an architect rather than a set of plans, to insure greater 
flexibility. 

An advisory board of three professional architects—Edward 
L. Palmer, Jr., of Baltimore, Chairman; James R. Edmunds, 
Jr., of Baltimore; and R. H. Shreve, of New York—then 
translated the professors’ ideas into technical terms, and an- 
nounced in the spring of 1938 a competition in accord with the 
rules of the American Institute of Architects. Some two hun- 
dred and fifty firms expressed a desire to compete, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the competition the college ex- 
tended invitations to fifty-five of these. Thirty-five anony- 
mous submissions arrived on the first of October (twenty hav- 
ing been withdrawn for various reasons). Each consisted of a 
map of the campus indicating a site plan for buildings, roads, 
lakes and playing fields; a larger development plan for the 
academic buildings with two elevations; detailed plans, two 
elevations and a section of the library; and finally, a written 
analysis of the entire submission. 

‘The competing architects considered the style perforce as 
well as the function, but with varying degrees of interest. 
Some of the site plans were closed formal arrangements of the 
buildings; some radiated from two or more centers; some were 
tightly interlocked and some were loosely scattered over the 
acres. Some built upon the hills and some levelled the hills 
along with the ancient oaks; some turned to the north and 
some to the south. But there was not a single rendering in 


collegiate Gothic, not a single Greek temple or Spanish patio 
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Top: Proposed library for Goucher College, Thompson, Holmes 
and Converse, Architects, awarded fourth prize in the competition. 
Bottom: Proposed library, Frederick G. Frost, Architect. Given 
third award in the little publicized Goucher College Competition 


or Norman castle, and only the faint flavor of a Renaissance 
palace here and there. On the whole these architects looked 
at the specifications and at the landscape, and gave to Goucher 
College either a purely functional expression or a modified 
Georgian face. To be sure, some of the “moderns” stood at 
the crossroads with a rendering like a dressmaker’s form, 
ready to clothe it in Georgian brick with suitable roofs should 
the Maryland tradition prevail, but many were wholeheart- 
edly and joyously functional from the innermost sanctum to 
the glass curtain walls, in spite of the facts that the odds were 
slightly in favor of conservatism, and that no clue to a pref- 
erence for the “international style’”’ was given, as in the case 
of the Wheaton College and William and Mary competitions. 

Dean Meeks, of Yale, acted as chairman of the jury, the 
other members of which were Gilmore D. Clarke, chairman of 
the United States Commission of Fine Arts, John Holabird of 
Chicago, David Allan Robertson, president of Goucher Col- 
lege, and Clinton I. Winslow, chairman of the planning com- 
mittee of the College. By unanimous vote the first prize, $2500, 
was awarded to Moore and Hutchins of New York; the second, 
$2000, to Eliel and Eero Saarinen of Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan; the third, $1500, to Frederick G. Frost of New York; and 
the fourth, $1000, to Thompson, Holmes and Converse of New 
York. The jury carried out the intention of the competition 
in selecting for the College a firm whose entire submission 
showed imaginative understanding of the educational pro- 
gram, respect for the natural advantages of the site, and flex- 
ibility. Part of the first award consists in the commission to 
the architect to modify and amplify his general development 
plan in conference with the authorities and faculty of the 
College, and to build one building—not necessarily the library. 

The story of the first steps towards the building of a new 
Goucher College would seem to have a moral for mid-century 


American architects: Follow the function and the form will 


take care of itself. And that is not a new idea. 
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temporary American painting. Six years ago this museum held 
its first exhibit of contemporary art, instituted as a biennial 
showing. But the museum by doubling in brass, as it were, 
that is, holding its sculpture and print show in the same year 
as the painting, has turned the biennial into a sturdy annual. 

Taking a retrospective glance at the catalog of the first ex- 
hibition, one realizes that while it was a larger affair occupying 
more gallery space and including (in the jargon of the art 
world) more “important” names, it occupied the same rela- 
tion to its contemporary world of art as the current one. The 
museum has always disclaimed any intention of presenting 
the entire pageant of American art as it passes any given point 
of time, a decision for which one cannot be too grateful. We all 
have poignant memories of past attempts by other organiza- 
tions to present miles of art and tons of sculpture at one and 
the same moment, to the utter destruction of the onlooker’s 
critical faculties and of his physical powers. The American 
passion for mass production has never been of recognizable 
value in the field of esthetics. Variation in the yearly listing of 
the participating artists has been obtained by limiting each 
showing to the work of invited painters. 

The idea is thoroughly commendable and has worked out 
well. The only criticism of the present roster of artists is that 
it has not been drawn from a wide enough area, decided pre- 
ponderance being given to New York and its environs (if 


Woodstock may be considered an environ of our metropolis). 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD: “‘OLD HOUSE BY CREEK,” OIL. INCLUDED IN THE WHITNEY MUSEUM'S ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


SEEING THE SHOWS 


THE WHITNEY ANNUAL 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM is holding its 1938 exhibition of con- 


This stricture implies no disparagement of New York artists, 
but the regret that there is not enough recognition of the ex- 
cellent work being carried out in many other regions of our 
star-spangled domain. On the other hand, there is an en- 
couraging inclusion of new names in this year’s listing, for the 
most part represented by admirable work. 

An important feature of these annual exhibitions has been 
their freedom from the incubus of prize giving—that is, there 
has been no quiet trading of jury votes to bestow the impor- 
tance of better or best on any artist. Yet the appreciation of a 
purchase fund holds out definite incentive for presenting good 
work. The only jury concerned with the selection of exhibits 
has been the artists themselves. This arrangement has seldom 
worked to the advantage of the quality of the exhibition. 
Artists appear to have little critical acumen about their own 
work, while dealers have only too frequently been loath to let 
a top notch canvas lie fallow on museum walls. Yet the present 
exhibition seems to me for the first time to justify this method 
of choice, for the artists have made surprisingly good selec- 
tions, particularly when compared with the works represent- 
ing them in the current American section of the Carnegie 
show. While this is not conclusive proof of the wisdom of this 
method, perhaps, it does tip the scales in its favor. 

In viewing any large group exhibit of contemporary Ameri- 
can art there is apt to be a “Little Man, What Now?” attitude 
(feminists please make necessary changes) induced by the com- 
pletely heterogeneous character of our art. We are wont to 
felicitate ourselves upon the fact that we have no American 


School, yet without wishing to confine our artistic language 


to any one idiom, some evidence of a more definite objective 
would be gratifying. That good craftsmanship is not rated as 
an essential to the artist’s stock in trade must be often inferred 
from the character of the work found in large showings. Yet 
indifference to technical accomplishment is far less serious 
than an obviously widespread lack of really deep esthetic 
conviction, that sort of absorbing passion for art that makes 
the long artistic hegemony of France understandable. We are 
all familiar with the favorite copy book maxims of the art 
world, such as “artists must live,” or “a painting only comes 
into existence when it hangs on someone else’s walls,’”’ but we 
also know without any adages that painting a picture with 
the main objective of marketing it does not produce a work 
of art. Some of the artists represented here must have felt 
that sales and success are only obtainable by observing the 
cult of the quaint and precious, that is, using the modish 
European language of Surrealism (so actually outmoded in 
Europe itself). The results seem in most cases devastating. A 
painter of lively imagination may well turn occasionally to 
the fantasy of surrealist conceptions to escape the monotony 
of well-trodden paths of realistic expression, but such an ex- 
cursion will not prove the inept performance that many of 
these artists have presented. The same criticism holds true of 


the futility of imitating European painters of the abstract. 


Superficially, abstractions appear to be easy to imitate, but 
in reality the apparently casual patterning of color planes is 
conditioned by severe intellectual discipline. There are some 
would-be Picasso’s and one blatant imitation of Miro here 
that indicate only.too forcibly how little cerebration went on 
in the production of these glib canvases. 

The much publicized “American Scene” seems, fortunately, 
to be losing adherents. It is, also, deserting the farm for urban 
life. I am not sure that I do not prefer the silo, the farmyard 
or the roadside hot dog stand to the newer themes of the park 
bench, the bathing beach or the gloomy purlieus of propagan- 
dist imagination. For much of the American scene is now 
colored by propaganda without taking on any new esthetic 
values. It is true that in the work of George Grosz or William 
Gropper vital conceptions are so brilliantly executed that art 
comes first and propaganda second. One would be loath to 
consider that the banalities of Edward Laning’s Coney Island 
or the crassness of Sailors and Floosies by Paul Cadmus rep- 
resent any aspect of American life or its setting. The repel- 
lent quality of the canvas by Mr. Cadmus lies not in the fact 
that he has chosen a subject rather on the bawdy side, but 
that he has developed it with.complete vulgarity, particularly 
of color: 


And since bad color is the unfortunate topic of discussion, 
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something must be said of the really vicious palette of James 


Turnbull in his painting Tiff Miner, a canvas which is un- 
doubtedly intended as a social document, but which prin- 
cipally conveys the message that any society that exposes a 
worker to the indignity of such raucous color is worthy of 
condemnation. 

There is, of course, another side to the medal, the conviction 
gained by a careful viewing of the many galleries that good 
work is in preponderance; with a vitality and creative force 
that give good omen for American art. It is reassuring to see 
so many excellent figure pieces imaginatively designed and 
ably painted. In fact, it is cause for rejoicing that we no longer 
find either slick Academic nudes or those tough-skinned fe- 
males of strange disjointed anatomy once accepted as part of 
the vogue for modernism; but for the most part there is a fidel- 
ity to natural form and a wide variety of interest in its presen- 
tation. It would take too long a listing to set down all the ad- 
mirable works, but some names must be mentioned because of 
definite excellences of varied character in their figure canvases: 
Peter Hurd, Frederic Taubes, Paul Clemens, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Allen Tucker, Franklin Watkins, Jo Cantine, Marsden 
Hartley, Gladys Davis, John Carroll. Jon Corbino’s poignant 
Noncombatants is a striking conception, its almost monumen- 
tal forms held into design by rich, smouldering color that 
seems to echo the emotional keynote of the theme. And if we 
must have propaganda to stir us to realization of “man’s in- 
humanity to man,” Exiles by Eugene Higgins conveys a 
universal idea more impressive than the hysterical exaggera- 
tion of most of the social protests shown here. In pure land- 
scape, or landscape with figures, there are many commend- 
ableworks: Henry Mattson’s poetical interpretation of nature, 
Paul Mommsen’s power to convey mystery to an ordinary 
scene, Charles Burchfield’s simplified yet powerful canvas 


revealing his greater command of the medium of oil painting. 
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LLOYD GOFF: “STORM 
HITS LONG ISLAND,” 
OIL. IN THE WHITNEY 
MUSEUM'S AMERICAN 
PAINTING ANNUAL 


Other outstanding works by Molly Luce, Georgina Klitgaard, 
Morris Kantor, Saul Berman, Stephen Etnier have both 
something to say and a fresh, personal way of saying it. It may 
be difficult to decide from this showing just where American 
art is going, but it is apparent that it is alive and moving to- 
wards goals of its own unforced choosing. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


AROUND NEW YORK 


SCULPTURE ASCENDENT 

THE RESURGENCE of sculpture has been stressed in the shows 
of the early season, with the big and arresting exhibition by 
members of the Sculptors Guild at the Brooklyn Museum, 
shows by the French modernist Henri Laurens at Brummer’s, 
by the always decorative and usually impressive de Creeft 
at Georgette Passedoit’s, and the intimate memorial show of 
work by the late Ernst Barlach, which Curt Valentin devoted- 
ly arranged at the Buchholz Gallery. 

Unhampered by such obstacles as were gallantly met and 
overcome last year in the big outdoor show, the Sculptors 
Guild exhibition was handsomely installed by Curator Baur in 
the Brooklyn Museum’s special exhibition galleries. The at- 
tendance and interest have been most gratifying, both having 
been furthered by a series of demonstrations in various 
materials. 

If there are no pieces quite as striking as some on view in 
last year’s show, there is at any rate a higher level and an even 
greater diversity of work this time. Freak pieces were few. | 
The curious and bewildered gathered in little knots about the 
de Rivera polished bronze bust and a figure by Hugo Robus. 
A dispassionate critic might wonder why Maurice Sterne 
elected to be represented by a 1924 piece in the museum’s 


collection. There were smiles for a Wheelock caricature of a 
financier with a head suggesting a money bag, and also for 
Wheelock’s apostrophic Walt Whitman which seemed cleverly 
to catch the spirit of the “Salut au Monde.” Eugenie Ger- 
shoy’s colorful bull-and-matador group had humor. Baizer- 
man’s hammered copper figure, Cornelia Chapin’s giant 
granite frog, Hy Freilicher’s daring Air Raid, Genevieve Karr 
Hamlin’s rhythmic group called Unison, de Creeft’s lovely 
Semitic Head, and the Head in pink stone by Polygnotis Vagis, 
all these and others drew a steady stream of appreciative 
visitors. 

The de Creeft show reveals quiet, steady advance and ex- 
perimentation, the use of oriental rhythms and feeling from a 
field older than the classic Greek, the unsensational mastery 
of material and certain integrity of the sculptor’s work. The 
Head in Black Marble, quite the best of de Creeft’s pieces and 
one of the finest modern American sculptures, welcomed 
visitors to the show. This lovely, serene achievement fairly 
cries out for a resting place at a point of vantage in some mu- 
seum. Why isn’t de Creeft better represented in public collec- 
tions? 

Barlach’s Avenger may well come to be a symbol of his life, 
for in the long perspective of time one looks for his Singing 
Monk still to be singing for posterity when the racial and 
political claptrap of the dictator who frowned upon this work 
has been forgotten except as a nightmare memory. As a Ger- 
man critic has recently said, “‘the weight of Gothic brickwork, 
the dim light of medieval cathedrals and the roguishness of 
Till Eulenspiegel” are all to be found in Barlach’s religious 
vision, along with sympathies that relate him to the work of 


Kaethe Kollwitz. 


THE MODERNISTS 

IT HAS BEEN said so often that any institution or movement 
carries within itself the seeds of its own decay. Sometimes one 
is inclined to think that a lot of the “modern movement” in 
painting shows signs of disintegrating in blind alleys. Now 
that the fanfare over surrealism has somewhat died down, 
one wonders if that phase of modernism is not playing out— 
especially when one sees such a work as the huge, empty, 
goofy, disorganized Phenomena by Tchelitchev, recently dis- 
played by Julien Levy. 

Even more one wonders about 
objectivism” or whatever the more fanatical devotees of it 
finally decide they prefer to call it. There have been two 
retrospective showings of Paul Klee’s work and another of 
Lyonel Feininger’s; the first and wilder Klee at Nierendorf’s; 
the second and more diversified show at the Buchholz; and 
the Feininger at Mrs. Sullivan’s Gallery. Much of Klee’s 
work, I have said and reiterate, seems to me the sort of thing 
artists do in working out various problems rather than work 
that stands by itself on a basis of significance. Klee is called 
cryptic, subtle; to me it seems that he is usually obsessed by 
an effort to appear simple and childlike, carrying it out to an 
almost psychopathic degree. Some of his things are little more 
than mere color; some are of the chessie-cat smile variety, 


with everything but the smile eliminated; some stir a vague 


“abstraction” or “non- 


emotional response by suggestion: very sketchy suggestion. 
Much of it is trivial. 

Young American “abstract” artists seem mostly to follow 
Braque and Leger and—above all—Miro, with traces of 
Mondrian and Arp. Recently some thirty of them took over 
the Municipal Galleries and what they showed, plus the two 
Klee exhibitions, led me to wonder if what are commonly 
shown as abstractions are not analogous to the drawing from 
casts which the neophytes do in art schools. What many of 
the abstractionists fail to distinguish is that such drawing is a 
tool toward the mastery of a trade and not work which they 
show when they get out of art school. So with abstraction: 
any number of the better American artists have learned some- 
thing from experimenting with abstraction and then proceed- 
ed to apply it in landscapes, still-lifes, even portraits. But the 
abstractions which flood the New York galleries are for the 
most part the mere raw copy book exercises: one phase of our 
new “academism of the left.” 

Feininger is a different case. In the comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of his work a year or more ago at Mills College, Califor- 
nia, and again in Mrs. Sullivan’s show here, he stands reveal- 
ed as one of the artists who has applied the results of his ex- 
periment with abstraction in his paintings. Away back before 
the war, before the earliest Klees in the recent shows, Feinin- 
ger was boldly experimenting with planes of light and building 
“abstract” landscapes and architectural compositions of pow- 
er and beauty. His oils, which I like less than his water colors, 


are sometimes heavy-handed. But in his water colors and 
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‘VIEW FROM MY WINDOW.’ SEEN ATF. K. M. REHN’S 


drawings, some of them almost orientally calligraphic and 


subtle, he gets his effects and achieves amazing suggestivity, 


especially with that lifted horizon which always arrests us. . 


This American, moreover, has exercised a profound effect on 
the modern movement in Germany. 

A final suggestion to the ardent abstractionists: what about 
a legitimate application of the geometrical and decorative 
abstraction to murals? For example, in place of those flat and 
wishy-washy things in the RCA building? Applied as archi- 
tectural decorations, in bright color, without an attempt to 
make of them ultra-modern shibboleths and symbols of a 
God-knows-what that isn’t there? © 


DU BOIS RETROSPECTIVE 

FEW EXHIBITIONS reveal more clearly the development of an 
artist than does the retrospective of paintings by Guy Péne 
du Bois which is ‘just about to close at Kraushaar’s. With 
much work in illustration behind him, du Bois got away to a 


atively slow start. The earliest picture shown is the little 


Above: MORRIS KANTOR: ‘‘THE LIGHTHOUSE. SEEN LAST MONTH 
AT REHN’S. Below: GUY PENE DU BOIS: “YVONNE IN PURPLE 
COAT.” IN THE ARTIST’S RETROSPECTIVE SHOW AT KRAUSHAAR S 


. 


ERNST BARLACH: ““THE AVENGER, ” 


and to heighten his palette, letting color and light mold forms 
as in the Meditation which won the Corcoran silver medal in 
1937. He reached an almost Renoir-like intensity in such 
paintings as that of the two girls stepping forth into brilliant 
yellow-greenery from the shadow at the edge of a field. And 


now, in his most recent portrait of note, he has combined the 
earlier solidity of forms with color. In this portrait of his 
daughter Yvonne, herself a very promising young painter, 
du Bois has achieved the fullest realization of any of his can- 
vases. The figure is seated but not static and it is strikingly 
modeled; the transition of tone from the green of chair to the 
green of the model’s skirt isa breath taking en eee 


BRONZE. INCLUDED IN THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF BARLACH'S 


Morris Kantor. For both of these so diverse artists it was the 
first solo showing in several years. Kantor’s color has im- 
proved, it seems to me, while an aura as of an almost inhuman 
detachment remains. His large and somewhat abstracted 
lighthouse summons up contrast with Hopper’s well known 
painting of the same subject: so clarified and coolly beautiful 
in its blues and greens instead of in the drabness and brown 
grimness with which Kantor invests it. 

Marsh has heen going a ee beach groupe with thei 


WORK AT THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


ANN BROCKMAN: “SQUALL, WATER COLOR. 


cessful pictures. This show bids fair to be one of the sensations 
of the season. 

Water colors used to be early fall and late spring diet in 
the galleries—before the important exhibitions began and 
after they tailed out. Now it is an odd week indeed that does 
not bring with it from five to ten shows of work in that me- 
dium. Recently, Zoltan Sepeshy, Hungarian by birth and in 
the last few years one of the Cranbrook group, has been show- 
ing oils and water colors, in which latter field he is perhaps 
better known, at the Midtown. Sepeshy can paint, and in 
either medium. Such a canvas as Negro Meeting with its stac- 
cato broken spaces smacks more of the land of his origin than 
the strong, well lighted Morning Chores portraying the mend- 
ing of nets in the lake dune country. The appealing double 
portrait of the artist and his wife also has a European flavor. 
All these and a number of the other oils are individual and 
sound work: here is no stretching for the sensational in sub- 
ject or manner but well integrated distinctive picture building 
and sure brushwork. The water colors are firm, well spaced 
designs in harmonic color: papers without slap dash that 
stand on their own merits and are decorative in the good sense 
of the word. 

Ann Brockman, who has been showing at Kleemann’s, has 
returned very successfully to her gray days and lowering light 
along surf-washed coasts. The first impact of over-influence 


by Corbino, commented on by even her staunchest admirers 
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INCLUDED IN THE ARTIST'S RECENT ONE-MAN EXHIBITION AT THE KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


at the time of her last previous show, is little evident in these 

: : : . : 
quite personal atmospheric reports. They are fresh, crisp, di- 
rect, full of mood. They seem the least chameleon-like of her 
recent work and some of her most engaging essays in the me- 
dium. The Squall with its inblown spray is especially effective, 


and a half dozen others are not far behind.— HOWARD DEVREE. 


OTHON FRIESZ 
EIGHTEEN PAINTINGS by Othon Friesz adorned the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries during the last week of October and the first 
two weeks of November. Most of the work belongs to the 
year 1938, but in order to give some perspective the artist also 
included the portrait of Fernand Fleuret (1907), the portrait 
of Mme. Friesz (1923), and a self-portrait done in 1925. 
Against a background of a rather unhappy brown tone the 
paintings contrasted a little too sharply, but the general im- 
pression given by them was one of vitality and knowledge. 
Friesz has ranked for a good many years among the leading 
painters of France. A contemporary of Marque, Derain, Dufy, 
and several years younger than Matisse, his development has 
followed a truly French logic. Never has he gone far afield 
in experimentation. He talks with conviction about what he 
considers to be the boundaries of true painting. He, himself, 
has always wished to keep his art within these boundaries, so 
that many of those people who enjoy novel experiments with- 
out precedent, probably consider that Friesz is a conserva- 
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ZOLTAN SEPESHY: “PORTRAIT WITH SAND DUNES,” TEMPERA. INCLUDED IN HIS ONE-MAN SHOW AT MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


tive. Whether conservative or not, there is no doubt that this 
painting is by an artist whose esthetic beliefs are well bal- 
anced. These beliefs include, as he himself has so often said, 
the idea that the life of a painting lies in its contrasts. There 
is much illumination in his way of painting, much linear 
clarity. Subtleties for their own sake he rather despises. He 
likes vigor, freshness of attack, spirited execution. Gifted with 
a good sense of design, Friesz paints without quibbling. There 
is nothing fussy or tentative in the work. It is sophisticated, 
and is addressed to an audience which knows something about 
painting. Without sweetness or charm, and with considerable 
force, Friesz makes his statement. It is a healthy, clear state- 


ment in prose, without intricacies or alluring warmth. 


FORBES WATSON. 
ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON 
A PAINTER NEW to this reviewer was introduced by the Bone- 
stell Gallery in New York. Her exhibition included White 
Barns in Snow, which we reproduce, several other landscapes 
and one or two meticulously painted small pictures, such as 
the Bag of Marbles and the two paintings Skunk Cabbages, 
Leaves and Skunk Cabbages, Flowers. Two pictures, each of a 
sleeping cat, were among the best in the exhibition, while 
among the larger canvases Pine Woods more than held its own. 
Mrs. Worthington has a personal and original outlook, and, 
to judge by her work, is an artist of serious intention who 


honestly faces the problems of painting.—F. W. 


WASHINGTON MODERNITY 

SOME FORTY-SIX pictures came to Washington this month to 
visit Washington’s branch of the Museum of Modern Art. 
They were selected from the permanent collection of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in New York. Despite two 
or three bad spots of hanging the exhibition contributes its 
full share to making Washington seem this autumn almost 
like an art center. The ladies and diplomats who flocked to the 
opening, which resembled an official reception minus the re- 
ception, appeared to be more intent upon themselves than 
upon the pictures. 

Possibly the word modernity is understood least by the 
people who use it most. Aside from the fact that this exhibi- 
tion contains an extraordinarily handsome still-life by Henry 
Varnum Poor, a distinctive and imaginative Eilshemius and 
excellent examples of the work of Henry Mattson, Henry Lee 
MeFee, Franklin Watkins, Peppino Mangravite, Waldo Peirce, 
Alexander Brook, Louis Bouché, Edward Bruce, Eugene 
Speicher, Nan Watson and others, it offers for the student of 
contemporary American art a rather piquant study in con- 
trasts. 

One of the pictures which occupies a place of honor is an 
abstract painting by Max Weber. Perhaps some of those who 
use the word modernity so lightly may have guessed that this 
is about the oldest painting in the exhibition. Nearly, if not 


all of those other pictures—the almost too dazzling still-life 
(Continued on page 724) 
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Flimflam 

CONTRACTS FOR the sinking of foundations on which the vast 
domed nonentity of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial may arise 
will doubtless be let, and work begun, by the time this issue 
comes off the press. The last hope of gaining congressional 
reconsideration vanished on November 18 when President 
Roosevelt refused to intervene. 

In explaining his decision the President ridiculed with char- 
acteristic adroitness the oddest aspect of popular dissatisfac- 
tion with the project. As he held his press conference embat- 
tled women of Washington, egged on by a frantic eleventh- 
hour campaign in Mrs. Eleanor Patterson’s Herald and Times, 
sought personally to stop removal of trees that stood on the 
memorial site in Potomac Park. These somewhat hysterical 
methods were dubbed “‘flimflam” by Mr. Roosevelt. 

By obscuring the real issues in a flutter of pretty cherry 
blossoms the crusaders defeated their own ends. 

At bottom the real issues are concerned with the design of 
the memorial and the choice of its site. Intimately connected 
with these primary considerations were the method used by 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission in securing the 


designs, and their methods in getting around valid objections 
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‘Hagar in the Wilderness,” oil, 1835. Its acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum of Art was recently announced 


FEDERATION CHAPTERS 
THE SEVERAL ARTS 


put forward by other bodies concerned, notably the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. The MAGAZINE OF ART continues to be con- 
cerned with these fundamentals and also continues to look in 
vain for a full, documented account of the activities of the 


Memorial Commission and its members. 


“Tree Trunk to Head”’ 


“TREE TRUNK TO HEAD” is the title of a motion picture show- 
ing Chaim Gross at work on one of his wooden sculptures. 
Directed by Lewis Jacobs, photographed by Leo Lances, it 
will be shown at the American Artists School, 131 West 14 
Street, New York, on Sunday evening, December 18. Sidney 
Goldberg of the faculty will furnish commentary, and Mr. 
Gross, who formerly taught sculpture and wood carving at 
the School, will be present to answer questions. 

**A Seulptor’s Progress.” an autobiographical note by 


Chaim Gross, appears in this issue of the Magazine. 


‘Hagar in the Wilderness” 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART recently purchased Hagar 
in the Wilderness, an oil painting by Corot, French artist of 


the nineteenth century. It is a handsome canvas of impressive 


proportions. Just two inches short of nine feet wide, it might 
well be the envy of those institutions whose benefactors have 
been more interested in donating handsome galleries than 
providing the wherewithal to fill them. 

Hagar in the Wilderness was painted by Corot for the Salon 
of 1835, when he was thirty-nine years old. Well received by 
the critics at the time, the artist never sold the painting dur- 
ing his lifetime and it was disposed of by his estate. The land- 
scape is a clear cut composition in the classic tradition, with 
dramatic power, balance and cohesion. The work is altogether 
different from the indecisive, feathery landscapes which Corot 
turned out so freely towards the end of his life, and with which 


this country was flooded at one time. 


American Ceramics 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ceramics, often disregarded by our 
art organizations, have long been encouraged by the Syracuse 
Museum. This year the institution’s efforts have been doubly 
rewarded. Not only is the Seventh National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion the finest ever held, but one hundred chosen pieces will 
be exhibited at the Golden Gate International Exposition in 
San Francisco. 

The chairman of the jury which made the awards was Wil- 
liam M. Milliken, Director of the Cleveland Museum, whose 
institution also has done much for ceramic art. The other 
members were R. Guy Cowan, Art Director of the Onondaga 
Pottery Company, who represented the American Ceramic 
Society; Waylande Gregory, New York sculptor and ceram- 
ist; Walter H. Siple, Director of the Cincinnati Museum; 
Roland J. McKinney, Director of American Painting for the 
Golden Gate International Exposition; and Reginald Poland, 
Director of the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. 

Mr. Milliken, speaking for the jury, commended the Mu- 
seum highly for its accomplishment in the development of 
American ceramic art and was enthusiastic in praise of the 
current exhibition, which he declared contained work of the 
highest quality so far seen in these annual events. 

First prize in ceramic sculpture went to Viktor Schrecken- 
gost of Cleveland, for three pieces entitled Glory, Glory, By the 
Waterhole and The Abduction. Mr. Schreckengost is instructor 
in design at the Cleveland School of Art and Art Director of 
the Limoges China Company of Sebring, Ohio. He has a nota- 
ble record of achievement in his field and is the winner of 
many awards. 

Second prize was given to Carl Schmitz, a New York sculp- 
tor who has not previously exhibited in the Syracuse exhibi- 
tions. His graceful and dignified terra cotta statuettes have a 
naturalism, style and beauty reminiscent of their Greek pred- 
ecessors. 

A special prize offered for sculpture “showing PUNE hu- 
mor or whimsy in its conception,” went to Thelma Frazier of 
Cleveland. David Seyler of the Rookwood Pottery Company, 
Cleveland, and Paul Bogatay of Ohio State University, both 
received honorable mention in this class. 

The professors carried off the honors in pottery. Bis award 
was given to Arthur E. Baggs, Professor of Ceramic Art at 
Ohio State University; second, to Herbert H. Sanders, Pro- 
fessor of Ceramic Art at San José College, California; third 


prize was divided between Edgar Littlefield, Instructor at 
Ohio University and Glen Lukens, Professor of Ceramic Art 
at the University of Southern California. 

Honorable mention in pottery was awarded the following: 
Laura Anderson of San Bernardino, California; William Man- 
ker of Claremont, California; Florence Richardson and Mar- 
jorie Post of Columbus, Ohio; Harold Wesley Hunsicker and 
Yetta Rosenberg of Cleveland; Henry Marley of Cincinnati; 
William Soini of Brooklyn and Mary Cummings of New York. 

The first prize in enamels was divided between H. Edward 
Winter and Russell Barnett Aitken, both of Cleveland, Ohio, 


and both well known for their work in ceramics. 
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Bust of a Princess, Cambodian, XII Century. Purchased by the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art from the Wade Fund earlier in the present year 
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Old Glass 
ENGLISH, IRISH and American glass collected by the late 
George Horace Lorimer has been bequeathed to the Philadel- 
phia Museum. A special inaugural showing was held last month. 
Many of the six hundred pieces were acquired at the sale of 
the Joseph Bles Collection in London. Among them is the 
‘Royal Oak” glass, which was made for the marriage of Charles 
II and Catherine de Braganza. There are several other his- 
toric treasures, as well as many fine Irish pieces and a com- 


prehensive showing of our native glass prior to 1850. 


... And New 

STEUBEN GLASS, a contemporary native product of distinction, 
has recently been exhibited at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts in Richmond. It is also included in the collection of mod- 
ern glass and textiles from Europe and America on view at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. ' 

Steuben pieces are made by the Corning Glass Works. Its 
chief designers are John M. Gates, an architect who assumed 
the directorship of this branch of Corning endeavor in 1933, 
at the age of twenty-eight, and Sidney B. Waugh, a sculptor, 
who is responsible for the engraved decorations. Their prod- 
ucts amply justify their aim—to produce work which sets 
off the beauty of the crystal, always to plan the design to give 


fullest emphasis to the grace and vitality of their material. 


Rico Lebrun to Teach in California 


RICO LEBRUN, who used to teach life drawing, mural design 
and fresco at the Art Students League in New York, has mi- 
grated to California. He has joined the faculty of the Chouin- 
ard Art Institute of Los Angeles, and will conduct classes 
there in the same subjects. 

Lebrun, a singularly gifted draftsman, was born in Naples, 
Italy, in 1900. He studied at a technical school for four years 
and attended night classes at the Naples Academy. In Flor- 
ence and also in Naples he worked with fresco painters, and 
has carried out a number of designs in stained glass as well. 

In 1923 Lebrun came to America. He became a most suc- 
cessful commercial artist, but this success did not dilute his 
ambition to devote himself to painting. Accordingly he gath- 
ered his savings together and went back to Italy, where he 
studied intensively the frescoes of Signorelli during a long 
stay in Orvieto. In 1934-35 he won a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
which was renewed in 1937-38. 


An American Festival Theatre? 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY is emphatic 
in its announcement that the architectural competition it is 
sponsoring for a model festival theatre and fine arts building 
at the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
is purely educational and involves no architectural contract. 
Cash prizes ranging from $500 to $100 will be awarded for the 
winning designs. Full details of the competition, which closes 
January 15, 1939, were published in the November issue of 
The Architectural Record. 

One of the major interests of the American National Theatre 
and Academy is the encouragement of the erection of theatres 
with adequate facilities throughout this country. The Advi- 


Blown glass decanter, sapphire blue. American, around 1850. At 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s showing of the Lorimer bequest 


sory Committee consists of such leading actors and actresses 
as Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Katharine Cornell and Otis 
Skinner; playwrights Maxwell Anderson, Sidney Howard, 
Robert Sherwood; producers Arthur Hopkins and Guthrie 
McClintic, and stage designers Robert Edmond Jones, Jo 
Mielziner and Lee Simonson. In voicing the need for proper 
stage equipment this group knows whereof it speaks. For 
years road productions of Broadway successes have suffered 
the limitations of town halls, Mecca temples, auditoriums and 
even barns, frequently warmed only by the enthusiasm of 
their audiences. 

The three designer members of the Committee, outstanding 
in their field, have drawn up plans and specifications for stand- 
ard stage equipment. These are available to the architects 
upon request. 

The American National Theatre and Academy has high 
hopes for its project. It will be an interesting experiment in 
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cooperation between two professions; a milestone if it leads 
the way to better theatres throughout the country. 

And in the meanwhile, A. Conger Goodyear, President of 
the organization, speaks enthusiastically of Williamsburg as 
an ideal location for a festival. There is even talk of holding 
twice yearly festivals of drama, opera, concerts, dance recitals 
and motion pictures. So, while there may be no contract in- 


volved, it does not look as if the plans were purely ephemeral. 


Broad-Minded We Think 

PASSING THROUGH Indianapolis the other day we noticed a 
poster advertising the Indianapolis Town Hall series of Satur- 
day morning pictures. The first on the list was by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Of him the poster says: ‘Noted American architect, 
the forerunner and interpreter of machine-age architecture.” 
This is a good start for any lecture course, so we read on. The 
next lecture was by Elsa Maxwell and about her the poster 
blurbed: “Miss Maxwell has capitalized Society’s need for 
novel, even bizarre, entertainment. Her ‘parties’ have won for 
her international fame.” The title of Miss Maxwell’s talk was 


Steuben stemware set of clear 
crystal, shown recently at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Virginia 


“To-day Society is Different.”” We agree with Miss Maxwell. 
A series of lectures beginning with Frank Lloyd Wright and 


following with Miss Maxwell is evidence enough. 


Detroit Prize Winners 
NEWS INDEED THESE days is a local exhibition which denies 
any regional aspect. The statement concerning the Twentieth 
Annual Exhibition for Michigan Artists, on view at the De- 
troit Institute until December 18, tells us that “Michigan 
artists look beyond their own borders, as do their colleagues 
in other states, for an awareness of contemporary life. . . .” 
The exhibitors themselves chose the jury for their show. Its 
members were John Carroll, Sarkis Sarkisian, John Pappas 
and Walt Speck of Detroit; Jean Paul Slusser and Carleton 
W. Angell of Ann Arbor; and Jarasloy Brozik of Flint. One 
hundred and sixty-five paintings, water colors and prints were 
selected, as well as twenty-three sculptures in wood, stone, 
plaster and ceramics. A total of eighteen hundred entries. were 
submitted, giving the jury a sizable task of elimination. 


The prize of the Detroit Museum of Art Founders Society 
(Continued on page 724) 
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Walker Evans: “Country Store and Gas Station, Alabama,” 1936. One of the pictures in “‘Walker Evans: American Photographs 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Low Country Buildings 
Plantations of the Carolina Low Country. By Samuel Gaillard Stoney. 

Edited by Albert Simons, F. A. I. A., and Samuel Lapham, Jr.,F. A. I. A. 

With an introduction by John Mead Howells, F. A. I. A. Photographs 

by Frances Benjamin Johnston and Ben Judah Lubschez. 243 pp. 

Charleston, S. C., 1938. The Carolina Art Association. Price $7.00. 
THIS BOOK, the first of its kind to deal with the region, appears 
at first glance to belong on the reference shelf of the architect. 
Actually, it will have a much wider appeal, for it is a neatly 
expressed history of the Carolina Low Country from the first 
coming of the white man to the close of the War Between the 
States. It is a narrative, not of wars and treaties, but of the 
effects of these upon the ebb and flow of prosperity and of 
the influence this in turn had upon the life and living of the 
people. 

The history opens with the exploitation by the Spanish, but 
of this earliest period nothing seems to have remained except 
Spanish place names and a type of masonry construction 
which is called “tabby.”” With the founding of the English 
colony the Low Country soon became the meeting ground of 
diverse peoples. Planters from the West Indies were among 
the first to come, and being experienced, were able to estab- 
lish themselves successfully almost at once. Groups came from 
the four sections of the British Isles and from every part of 
northwestern Europe. As freedom of thought was assured in 
the colony, a belief in God being the only religious stipula- 
tion, when religious persecution became unendurable in the 
Massachusetts Bay colonies, whole congregations moved to 
Carolina. 

The book can fairly be called an outline of the achievements 
of these merged groups. It is in effect an illustrated history 
to which life and actuality are given, not by the portraits of 
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heroes, but by the houses men built for worship or as homes. 

The photographs and drawings show that architecturally 
the vocabulary was the same as that used elsewhere, but the 
accent and expression are different, and consequently there 
was produced an architecture which is as characteristically a 
part of the Low Country as is the Gullah dialect. 

Most of the important plantation buildings have been in- 
cluded in the chronologically arranged descriptions and groups 
of photographs. These start with the brick house built by Jan 
Van Arrsens in 1686 and Benjamin Simons’ wooden house of 
1699, and end with the house of Edward Barnwell built in 
1878. In all, fifty-five buildings or groups of buildings have 
been included in a sequence with dates so close that the aver- 
age gap is of but four years. That it has been possible to 
assemble so complete a group is a surprise, for we know that 
war, fire and earthquake have each exacted a heavy toll. 

Two centuries of history have been condensed by S. G. 
Stoney into thirty-two pages of lively and knowledgeable text. 
The photographs, of which there are one hundred and forty- 
six, are well taken and beautifully reproduced. Those by Miss 
Frances Benjamin Johnston are particularly fine and add an- 
other to her imposing list of triumphs in architectural photog- 
raphy. Twenty-five plates of measured drawings, clearly and 
competently presented, give characteristic interior and ex- 
terior elevations, plans, and the profiles of mouldings and 
panelling. Two maps illustrate the grand layouts of Middle- 
ton Place and Crowfield. On the end papers is a regional map 
which will be appreciated by the reader unfamiliar with the 
Low Country. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is to be found 
in the section devoted to the historical and descriptive out- 


lines of the individual monuments. In this section, which is 
edited by Albert Simons and Samuel Lapham, are given a 
number of small floor plans, apparently at uniform scale. 
These are most useful, for by them one may with ease make 
comparisons and trace evolution. There is as well an unusual- 
ly full index and a bibliography that follows the same broad 
pattern as the narrative text. 

That this book should be handsomely produced is to be ex- 
pected. It is the product of a distinguished group, each of 
whom commands high respect in his field. And this applies 
as well to Robert N. S. Whitelaw, Director of the Carolina 
Art Association, whose indefatigable labors made the publi- 
cation possible in its present form. Format, typeface, paper, 
illustrations and text combine to make it one of the finest 
books of its kind. It may well serve as an inspiration to those 
sections of the country where similar past achievements are 
as yet not well recorded, and may it also help dispel the belief 
that early society was primitive. 

In one respect exception may be taken to the title, Planta- 
tions of the Carolina Low Country. The reader who seeks in- 
formation on the management of the plantation or who hopes 
to learn something of the many buildings in which the planta- 
tion craftsmen labored, will be disappointed. Rather this is 


a book of the great houses and churches of the Low Country 


planters. MORLEY JEFFERS WILLIAMS. 


Walker Evans 


Walker Evans: American Photographs. With an Essay by Lincoln Kir- 
stein. New York, 1938. Museum of Modern Art. Price $2.50. 


THE EXHIBITION OF photographs by Walker Evans presented 
in October by the Museum of Modern Art is perpetuated in 


**Prince William’s 
Church,’ Photograph by 
Frances Benjamin John- 
ston from “Plantations 
of the Carolina Low 
Country’ recently issued 
by the Carolina Art As- 
sociation, Charleston 


this book of pictures. Its eighty-seven excellent reproductions 
are examples of work by one of the few photographers who can 
make a camera tell the truth. So many use deliberate distor- 
tion to color their facts that these pictures come as a re-state- 
ment of faith in the possibilities of the camera. But such 
results are not inherent either in the equipment or in the proc- 
ess; one must look further. What goes on in Walker Evans’ 
mind is the important thing. After that his respect for the 
mechanics of his craft assures us of arresting and singularly 
unaffected pictures. 

Considering the rather high level of success with which the 
camera has lately come to be used, the feeling of surprise at 
the excellence of Evans’ work is itself surprising. Even from 
the handful of others who merit similar attention he stands 
apart, bringing to his work a detached perception that is 
wholly individual. That trait, which marks the artist in what- 
ever medium, puts him beyond competition from the larger 
body of photographers who mis-use their nearly equivalent 
technical ability in one way or another. If the word “docu- 
mentary” is saved from fashionable vulgarization, Walker 
Evans should be given much of the credit. 

An able critic of painting was particularly struck by the 
lucidity of light in Walker Evans’ photographs. He was also 
quick to perceive that this was gained in a way in which no 
serious painter would attempt to do it. These photographs 
have only one thing in common with the light-filled pictures 
of the Impressionists—and that is illumination. Evans’ prints 
suffer less for lack of the tactile and colorful appeal of oil 
paint than does the work of those photographers who are less 


clear about the valid function of the camera. His attitude 


toward what he sees is photographic in the best sense of the 
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word. I doubt that he has ever missed a shot worrying about 
the art of photography. 

If the reproductions are studied as carefully as they deserve, 
the nine and a half pages of Lincoln Kirstein’s essay seem less 
rewarding than otherwise they might. But I acknowledge Mr. 
Kirstein’s admirable modesty of taste in putting his essay at 
the back of the volume and the skill with which he arranged 


the sequence of the pictures.—F. A» W., JR. 


Man, Nature, Recreation 
Park and Recreation Structures. By Albert H. Good. Washington, 1938. 

The National Park Service. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 

ments, Washington, D. C. 3 vols., paper, $2.25; 1 vol., buckram, $4.50. 
HERE WE HAVE three handy handbooks of park and recreation 
structures, ranging from the cute and the ingenious, through 
the rustic, the picturesque, and the naturalistic, to a few whose 
handling of material, relation to site, and general form con- 
ception achieve true design distinction. 

Let us say first that these three volumes are a very valuable 
addition to park and recreation literature. As a summary of 
policy trends, as a directional pointer for many problems of 
function, they are extremely good. As an index of the Ameri- 
can park designer’s sense of form, they are extremely disap- 
pointing. So much dullness, such inhibitions and inferiority 
complexes, such preoccupation with “precedent” (synonym 
for esthetic laziness and esthetic cowardice) are stifling and 
exasperating to one filled with the possibilities of things to 
come. 

A word must be said for the quality of the text. In a publi- 
cation of such potential dullness, it is charming indeed to find 
the material presented with so much elegance, so much grace, 
and so much wit. Clear thought, fallacy, sophistry and fence- 
straddling alike receive this palatable coating of sugar. Per- 
haps here we find the very core of the Beaux-Arts principle— 
a good fagade will cover any number of sins. 

For the arm of the Beaux-Arts is long. Seek not to escape 


it in the wilderness. Else whence this preoccupation with 
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a 


Boathouse and Refectory 
at Perry Lake, Metropol- 
itan Park, Oklahoma. 


Reproduced from “Park 
and Recreation Struc- 


tures” 


symmetry, with picture-book effects, with the outside before 
the inside? Else whence this monumental composition of 
steps, axed upon the entrance to a natural cavern, executed 
in rough stone masonry? (Vol. II, pp. 110-111.) 

Despite the rustic charm of some of these structures, de- 
spite the backwoods handicraft handling of material, despite 
the “organic integration” of a few which seem literally—and 
very obviously—to grow from their sites, one is tempted to 
wonder whether a frank avowal of modern civilization, mod- 
ern technic, the twentieth century, might not have produced 
something equally delightful, equally organic, as well as for- 
ward, rather than backward, looking. Light, refined, superla- 
tively finished structures of wood, steel, concrete, set in this 
wilderness, might more effectively emphasize the return of 
Man to Nature, and their fundamental partnership, than this 
somewhat clumsy, very labored, terrifically inhibited rustic- 
ity. One has but to wonder what ancient Greece, with its 
painstakingly elegant and refined stone temples set in the 
midst of rocky wildernesses, might have produced if afflicted 
with this rustic inferiority complex. 

The basic principle of the “natural” park designer—Man 
mars Nature—is in fact a negation of our twentieth-century 
civilization. For a nation cannot be considered civilized until 
it lives in harmony with Nature, and this is certainly not the 
case if there is a feeling of opposition between the two. The 
basic problem of park design is not Man versus Nature: it is 
Man plus Nature. Man and Nature are one thing, not two; 
Manis a natural product, and every one of his creations, even 
the most highly refined precision product of a machine, is 
merely a natural material refined through his imagination. 
The Park Service places Nature before Man, yet its whole 
purpose is the recreation—the re-creation—of Man. How does 
it reconcile these two variant ideas? 

Of course the whole philosophical difficulty arises from the 
fact that, because our cities suffer from an excess of building 
and too little gardening, we feel that we must flee from them | 
to a place in which gardening is maximum and building is 

(Continued on page 732) 


This very hour, millions of 
words are being spoken by tele- 
phone. Friend talks to friend 
and two lives are happier be- 
cause of it. 

Greetings and best wishes are ex- 


changed—holiday visits arranged 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


—affairs of business transacted. 
A doctor comes quickly in answer 
to a hurried call. 

And day and night, the coun- 
try over, these oft-repeated words 
reflect the value of the telephone 


... I’m glad you called.” 
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ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 719) 


went to Sarkis Sarkisian, for his oil, Student. The painting 
also received the Lillian Henkel Haas Purchase Prize. Boy 
With a Bow by Carlos Lopez was awarded the medal of the 
Scarab Club. The Anna Scripps Whitcomb Prize for the best 
work “exemplifying traditional or academic qualities” went 
to Marshall Fredericks, instructor of sculpture at Cranbrook 
Academy, for his bronze Torso of a Dancer; and the Robert 
Tannahill Prize for the best painting “exemplifying modern 


tendencies” was awarded to Harold Cohn for White Peonies. 


New Gallery 

in Washington 

THE WHYTE GALLERY, Virtually the first dealer’s gallery to come 
to Washington, got off to an auspicious start with an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by twentieth-century French artists, all 
prominent figures, some already unquestioned as “masters.” 
The exhibition continues throughout this month and gives the 
Nation’s Capital an opportunity to see a choice selection of 
work by a group which is very much to the fore at the present 
time. 

Except for Cézanne, Renoir, Modigliani and Rousseau, the 
paintings are all the work of living artists. Cézanne is repre- 
sented by The Three Skulls, formerly in the collection of Am- 
broise Vollard of Paris, and exhibited at the Bignou Gallery 
in New York in 1936. Rouault’s Christ and the Fishermen has 
attracted much attention. Braque is at his best in a Szill- 
Life With Grapes painted in 1919. There are three tiny ab- 
stractions by Picasso, painted successively in 1915, 1919 and 
1922, which form an interesting study in development. Other 
artists represented include Utrillo, Soutine, Matisse, Derain, 
Lureat and Dufy. 

The next exhibition will be a one-man show of recent work 


by Nicolai Cikovsky, an artist now residing in Washington. 


SEEING THE SHOWS 
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by Alexander Brook, the charming paintings by Dorothy 
Varian and Marjorie Phillips, even the somewhat Franco- 
American landscape by Paul Burlin—all were painted years 
after the Max Weber. Yet the Max Weber is the very picture 
which those who use the word modernity as a label would be 
likely to select as the most modern picture here. At least it 
causes some little reflection about exactly what is meant by 
modern painting, for an entire new movement has swept over 


America since the Max Weber was painted, and is represented 


in many of its phases by the other pictures here. So, we ask, 


what is modern and what is not?—F. w. 
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LETTERS 


REACTIONS TO OUR EDITORIAL 


One Museum Heard From 
To the Editor: 

Your editorial, Extremes Meet in Baltimore, expresses an 
idea with which every museum staff would agree, namely that 
their institutions should be neither too scholarly nor too popu- 
lar in their methods. The question whick naturally arises is the 
measure of too great scholarship and too great. popularity. 
Everyone has a right to his own opinions about such matters, 
even when he publishes them in a magazine, and the under- 
signed has no intention of suggesting that you have gone be- 
yond your rights. At the same time one may legitimately 
wonder whether you have been fair in the suggestions which 
your language, if not your intention, may convey. 

I am thus not sure that “good American selling methods,” 
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making art “hum like cigarettes and chewing gum,” “selling 
art to the people,”’ are not intended to have a disagreeable 
connotation or not. But to many of your readers, including 
the undersigned, they do not have a eulogistic ring. It is true 
that the present administration of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art has decided to present works of art to the people in such a 
form that they will become intelligible rather than obscure; 
it frankly wants to make masses of people, rather than a 
selected few, enjoy paintings and sculpture; it seeks to do this 
by relating its exhibitions to the lives of the people of Balti- 
more rather than to the interests of some remote group of 
scholars; it asks the people what they would like to see rather 
than imposing its desires upon them. 

The Labor show, of which you approve, was organized at 
the request of organized labor; the present show called “The 
American Tradition in Maryland,” at the request of the vari- 
ous patriotic organizations; the next exhibition, “‘Ecclesiasti- 
cal Art,” at the request of the churches and synagogues. Why 
this program should be called “making art hum like cigar- 
ettes and chewing gum” is at least questionable. It relates art 
directly to the major interests of well defined civic groups, 
shows them that art is not something confined to studios, and 
incidentally interests people in what most of us will admit to 
be the lasting values of civilization. 

I trust that you will find the space for this clarification of 
our program and thank you in advance for the courtesy of 


your pages. 
GEORGE BOAS. 
Secretary of the Board 


of Trustees and Advisor, 
The Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Another Defender 


To the Editor: 
In a recent editorial in the MAGAZINE OF ART entitled Ex- 
tremes Meet in Baltimore my name has been mentioned in a 


have been made to follow rather than lead the way. Their 
undershot front end recalls a similar unpleasant treatment of 
the Graham. 

At about this point the orderly procession of the designers 
broke up. Packard was seen to be marching on, still stalwartly 
Packard, its best looking car the Super Eight, a vehicle in the 
carriage trade tradition. The small but distinguished Willys 
also persists on its own way with an excellent design virtually 
unchanged for three years. At these extremes was to be found 
a common lack of affectation, in one case because no serious 
attempt at modern design had been made, in the other because 
that attempt was long ago successful. 

The various members of the Ford family, with the excep- 
tion of the dignified Lincoln, continue to profit by legitimate 
kinship with the Zephyr. A new car, the Mercury, has much 
to commend it, notably a well designed hood and radiator. 
But the long overhang beyond the rear wheels, here as in the 
slightly shorter Ford DeLuxe, somehow does not meet with 


completely successful handling. 
EAs. Wen SH. 


KXPERIMENT WITH MUSIC 
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This is not to say that there are no flaws in the play. Some 
he has recognized himself and tried to correct in the interval 
between the first and second summers of production. Others 
remain. In one scene at a garden party of Queen Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare is brought in, for no apparent reason, as a can- 
didate to proceed to Roanoke Island as a colonist. It is true 
that Shakespeare may have been referring to Roanoke Island 
in some lines of The Tempest; but his appearance at the garden 
party in no way advances the action of the play and only 
mystifies the audience and surprises those who feel that 
Shakespeare, at the age of twenty-one and the father of two 
children, was something more than a country lout. Similarly, 
in the course of a tragic episode towards the close of the play, 
the colonists are depicted as completely losing their morale; 
a fearful wailing and moaning, amounting to hysteria, takes 
place. Such an action on the part of seasoned colonists who 
had known all manner of hardship in both England and 
America is disconcerting and unconvincing. 

Whatever may be the defects of the play, it remains, as a 
whole, one of the most successful experiments of the contem- 
porary American stage. It may also represent the beginning 
of a sound and vigorous American communal theatre; already 
other groups elsewhere in the country are planning similar 
undertakings. Whether or not any such further development 
takes place, The Lost Colony itself is a memorable and beauti- 
ful production. It has been said that the greatest thing is to 
men the most enigmatic thing: magic. This, above all, is the 


supreme quality of The Lost Colony. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter) Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpzsr fine arts school in America. (Est. 1805.) City and Country 
Locations; unexcelled equipment for the complete professional training 
of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day students. 
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Unique Services 


As pioneers and specialists in the field of handling and packing 


works of art, it is natural, perhaps, that Budworth & Son offer 
unique services. These services make this firm the New York 
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tors in all parts of America. 
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“PAINTINGS FOR THE HOME” 
By AMERICAN ARTISTS 
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PATTERN FOR A CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 685) 


a building begun in 1590 to lodge the dealers in bread. A 
church or a market hall can well serve the exigencies of gov- 
ernment, as witness our Old South Meeting House and Fan- 
euil Hall. 

In early Madrid the architects spent their energy upon con- 
vents. Where there had been but twelve when Philip acceded, 
there were sixty when he died. The Infanta Juana founded the 
Descalzas Reales; gentlemen and ladies of the court endowed 
others, following as well as they could the model of the Esco- 
rial. Most of the convents housed private museums and libra- 
ries, nursing orders provided hospitals, and teaching brother- 
hoods conducted schools. Philip entertained no project for a 
university; perhaps he preferred to keep the scholars at Sala- 
manca and Alcala for the same unexplained reason that an 
American president saw fit to establish an institution of learn- 
ing not at Washington but at Charlottesville. Since 1836 
Madrid has had a university, the buildings that it occupies 
having once been the houses of the Jesuit novices. Several of 
the religious foundations have since the confiscation of their 
property served secular purposes: thus the Colegio de Dona 
Maria de Aragén is now the Senate and the Convent of Mont- 
serrat a penal institution for women. Perhaps builders are 
wise to design nothing for too special a purpose lest the cham- 
ber of lawmakers become a statuary hall! 

Every capital is sure to grow and to change. Though the 
physical aspects of modern Madrid owe much more to Charles 


III than to Philip II, there is little doubt that the mode of 
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growth was largely due to the ideals of the latter. The ideal of 
decorous simplicity, for example, discouraged the flourishing 
of the Baroque and facilitated the superposition of the Neo- 
classic taste. 

The spirit of the Spanish capital is of a lively tempo, yet it 
is not gay. Having enjoyed no enduring prosperity and no 
long peace, Madrid has been more than once rebuilt as she 
must now be rebuilt anew. She will again become impressive 
but she cannot conceivably mellow. By contrast London 
charms because she is older than the Abbey and newer than 
St. Paul’s, Paris because she is more ancient than S. Denis 
and more modern than the Invalides. These were capitals 
created by forces other than human will. Modern Rome pre- 
sents a different case, for she was a ready-made city chosen 
by romantic patriots for whom the Appian Way, the Forum, 
St. Peter’s, and the Piazza di Spagna evoked the past, always 
precious to the romanticist. 

If Philip had been so inclined, he might have caused his 
capital to grow up around the Roman aqueduct, Romanesque 
churches, Gothic cathedral and Renaissance palaces of Sego- 
via. But he chose a different course, for he regarded the past 
as matter for study, not for wistful dreams, and he preferred 
to look upon rising, not crumbling, walls. He knew, moreover, 
the psychological benefit of giving his people something to 
build and, prudently or otherwise, he believed in the economic 
advantages of liquid ducats. When he established his court in 
Madrid, he broadly sketched the pattern for a modern capital. 


JOHNSON’S METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 701) 


Those who quibble might say that it was his exceptional 
fortune to inherit Kirsten Flagstad, the ridge-pole of the cur- 
rent Metropolitan structure, from his predecessor Gatti-Cas- 
azza. This is patently true, but it was no more a unique thing 
than Gatti’s inheritance of Caruso, who occupied a similar 
position from 1903 to 1921, was unprecedented. Conried, who 
preceded Gatti, was aided by the singers who remained from 


Grau’s time (Caruso among them), and Grau had his bless- 
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Christmas Books 


FILIPPINO LIPPI 
By Katharine B. Nezlson 


Filippino Lippi has generally been dismissed 
by historians of the fine arts as a less powerful 
painter than his father, Fra Lippo Lippi, or his 
master, Botticelli. Miss Neilson gives hima much 
higher place in Italian art, as a master transi- 
tional from the fifteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As the first full-length study on Filippino 
to appear in English, it has unusual value for 
everyone interested in Italian painting. 113 illus- 


trations. $7.50 


PAINTER AND POET 
By Chauncey B. Tinker 


This book is a vindication of the layman's 
right to look at pictures for the subject matter 
they represent, particularly as illustrations of 
characters and events. The subject is developed 
by a brilliant analysis of the close relations be- 
tween the eighteenth century poets and such 
painters as Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Blake, Wilson, Turner, and Constable. 89 illus- 
trations. $3.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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ANTIOCH 


by C. R. MOREY 


Marquand Professor of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton University 


A BRIEF History of Antioch in Syria from 300 
B. C. to the present, together with a commentary 
which shows that the hundreds of pieces of mo- 
saic pavements found in recent excavations fill 
in the gap that has existed in the history of an- 
cient paintings between the frescos and mosaics 
of Pompeii and those of late antiquity.’ Color 
frontispiece, 24 pages of plates and many line 
drawings. $4.00 


ings—though not nearly such important ones—from those 
who had gone before. Moreover, Johnson has since lost Bori, 
who was scarcely less important to the Italian repertory than 
Flagstad is to the German. 

Merely to isolate a few of the outstanding new singers of 
the last three years will indicate the extent of Johnson’s fresh- 
ening of the company, without reference to the recruits of the 
current season: Dusolina Giannini, Marjorie Lawrence, Irene 
Jessner, Zinka Milanov, Rose Pauly and Bidu Sayao among 
the sopranos; Bruna Castagna, Enid Szantho and Kerstin 
Thorborg of the altos; the tenors: Jan Kiepura, Charles Kull- 
mann, Karl Laufkoetter and René Maison; such baritones as 
John Brownlee and Julius Huehn; the bassos: Norman Cor- 
don, Nicola Moscona and Adolf Vogel. Last year’s novice 
Erich Leinsdorf has been elevated to the status of regular con- 
ductor, a reward fully merited by his solid accomplishments 
as well as his exceptional promise. Moreover, the two stage 
directors Sachse and Graf are a vast improvement over those 
who preceded them. 

Some mistakes have been made in the engagement of new 
artists, but there has been slight disposition to force an artist 
on the public simply because the management chose for one 
reason or another, to sponsor him. Of the singers added to the 
company during the last summer, Jussi Bjoerling and Galliano 
Masini, tenors; Herbert Janssen and Hans Herman Nissen, 
baritones; Mafalda Favero and Maria Caniglia, sopranos; and 
Rise Stevens, alto, come with substantial reputations that 
should assure their usefulness. What may develop of Lima 
Aimaro and Marisa Morel, the other new sopranos, of John 
Carter, Alessio de Paolis, Erich Witte, Leonard Warren or 
Herbert Alsen, the other unfamiliar male singers, is purely 
conjectural. No doubt there will be the usual percentage of 
success and failure to be expected from any group of singers 
exposed to a strange public and unfamiliar surroundings. 

Johnson’s aggressiveness in the sponsoring of new singers 
has a wider importance than merely its effect on the quality 
of the opera to be heard at the Metropolitan during the four 
months’ season. It is an accepted fact that the Metropolitan 
serves as a clearing house through which talent is distributed 
to the country at large, that a Metropolitan success will focus 
attention on a singer as no other accomplishment can, and 
that such a success may well determine the singer that will be 
heard in Duluth or Albuquerque two years hence. Thus the 
Metropolitan’s sponsorship in the last three years of such 
singers as Marjorie Lawrence, John Brownlee, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Norman Cordon, Zinka Milanov, Dusolina Giannini, 
Charles Kullmann, Muriel Dickson, Bidu Sayao and Julius 
Huehn has brought at least ten artists of genuine capacity to 
the attention of music lovers throughout the country. 

To be sure, when one’s gaze turns from the purely musical 
picture, the view is a considerably less inviting one. Little has 
been done to restore the visual elements of Metropolitan pro- 
ductions to a respectable level. Of all the Wagnerian dramas, 


only Walkiire has been redesigned, and there a kind of bill- 
(Continued on page 732) 


Art Criticism from a Laboratory 


The First Book on 


a New Approach to 
Art Criticism 


ie THE Worcester Museum is a painting by 
Nicolas Maes, An Old Woman at Prayer. 
The X-ray reveals the fact that the painting is 
painted on top of another painting, also by 
Maes. This is detective work and, however fas- 
cinating, might only prove that the artist was 
hard up. The laboratory worker, however, pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that the two paintings were 
made within a relatively short time of each 
other, and that the picture on the surface is 
painted with a very different method from that 
used in the hidden painting, and correlates these 
discoveries with available biographical and his- 
torical data. When he concludes with a fact- 
buttressed opinion that Maes, while still in his 
Alan Burroughs twenties, had become a master in three distinct 

methods of painting in about as many years, he 
has gone far to give sleepless nights to those critics who believe in classifying artists 
rigidly and done much to prove the importance of the laboratory in art criticism. 


This is the first book published in any country dealing with this particular fac- 
tual approach to the study of pictures. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NICOLAS MAES 
OCCUPIES JUST EIGHT OF ITS 269 PAGES OF TEXT. 


The Fogg Museum, where Mr. Burroughs is a Research Fellow and Keeper of 
X-rays, contains a growing shadowgraph library of about 32,000 photographs of 
paintings. It is this volume of material which now makes it possible and proper to 
draw the general conclusions, which make this book the most fascinating and bril- 
liant addition to art criticism in many years. 


Large Size 71/2 x 103/s * 134 Illustrations - Price $6.00 


Order from your bookseller or direct from the publishers. 


Formerly $6.00 
New Edition $4.00 


My Life in Art 


‘tA necessary work. The library or person 
who understands what it is will sooner or 
later have to have it.’”’— Barrett Clark. 


Scenery for the Theatre 


By Harold Burris-Meyer and Edward C. Cole 


The first technical work in English, which 
makes any pretensions to completeness, on 
the processes, methods and techniques of set- 
ting the stage. 


473 pages ¢ Over 575 illustrations ¢ Price $10.00 


By Constantin Stanislavsky 


"One of the most remarkable books about the 
theatre that I have ever read, and I heartily 
commend it to the serious consideration of 
actors and actresses, especially those who are 
young.’”’—St. John Ervine in the London Ob- 
server. Illustrated. 586 pages. 


LITLLE, BROWN & CO., sles 34 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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LYND WARD about HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
. The greatest range of technical experimentation 
and variety that any artist in wood can show .. . just 
about the best color work that has been done with 
wood outside of Japan . 


. . he stems from the creative 


stream that produced the masters of the fifteenth 


eentury. 


Just published: woopcuTs OF NEW YORK. Pages from a Diary 
by Hans Alexander Mueller. A series of 32 w oodcuts, several in 
two colors. Cloth $1.50. Leather bound edition of 300 copies, 


autographed by the artist, $5.00. 


J. J. AUGUSTIN, PUBLISHER 
30 Irving Place - New York City 


CHARLES SHEELER 


Artist in the American Tradition 


by Constance Rourke 


“Much more than the study of a contemporary painter. It is 
a highly original appraisal of American art and the American 
artist, an appraisal that forces one to a reconsideration of the 
‘American scene.’ . . . Stylistically, Miss Rourke’s book has 
something of the clarity of the painter whom she explores. 
A study everyone interested in American art should read— 
for its meaning and its method.”—Jane Richter, Arts in 
Philadelphia. 


With 48 halftones of Sheeler’s paintings. 
drawings, and photographs. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 


BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT 


By RAYMOND W. PERRY 


Brings out the romance of block printing 
in a charming way. Presents a short hist- 
ory of the craft from its earliest beginnings 
in the Far East over a thousand years ago, 
down to the present. Tools and processes in- 
volved in woodcut and wood engraving and 


use of linoleum as a modern substitute for | 


wood fully covered. Emphasizesimportance 
of good design. Directions so clear that no 
one need hesitate to undertake this charm- 
ing art craft. Many illustrations. $3.50 


PEN AND PENCIL DRAWINGS 


By FRANCES M. BEEM 


Portfolio of 24 plates for use in studying the 
techniques of pen and pencil drawing. 
Drawings are reproduced full-size by the 
best processes, and many of them areshown 
in both pen and pencil. Include object 
drawing, trees, landscapes, decorative de- 
tails, sketches of human figure, etc. Es- 
pecially helpful to students, draftsmen 
and artists. $2.00 


SUCCESSFUL HOME FURNISHING 


By THELMA M. BURROWS 


Concerned exclusively with furnishings for 
American homes of today. Written as a de- 
tailed guidebook on style, balance, color, 
and design. Emphasizes importance of 
knowledge of color harmonies and knowl- 
edge of balance in arrangement; also that 
the work calls for suitability, charm, 
smartness, and individuality. Suggestions 
given on how to attain these ends with 
durable yet inexpensive materials. Well il- 
lustrated. $2.75 


ASK FOR CIRCULAR “BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS” 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 730) 
board “modernism” offended any sensitive eye. The Otello, 


Samson and Coq d’Or were all set in prosaic and unattractive 
décors, and there has been little attempt to do the staggering 
job of restoration on the scenery for the standard repertory 
bequeathed to Johnson by Gatti. For all the talk of its mag- 
nificent new control-panel, the lighting of productions is still 
of the most primitive and unimaginative order. Remarkably 
enough, when such an organization as the Ballet Russe takes 
over the stage of the Metropolitan for a brief two weeks, it 
achieves infinitely more fanciful results with the same basic 
equipment, plus the superior taste and ingenuity of its lighting. 
The inability of the management and the American Ballet 
to find a mutually satisfactory basis of operation has caused 
the exit of that group from the organization, writing finis to 
what could have been a fruitful collaboration. Also, the novel- 
ties of Johnson’s three seasons—Hagemann’s Caponsacchi, 
Damrosch’s Man Without a Country and Menotti’s Amelia 
Goes to the Ball—have been uniformly conservative, and with 
the exception of the last of them of little promise for the 
future. So far as the Metropolitan repertory is concerned 
opera in Europe ceased to be written with the completion of 
Rosenkavalier in 1910. This is indeed a mournful attitude for 
a company serv ing a public the size of the Metropolitan’s. 
However, it is plain that some effort is being made to set 
the operatic house in order, that in several important direc- 
tions—personnel, basic repertory, orchestra, staging—the ret- 
rogression of Gatti’s last years has been arrested, that some 
energy has been consciously directed to reconstruction. For the 
first time in a dozen years the attitude is one of growth and 
expansion rather than artistic retrenchment. If the current 
season matches the advances of the immediately preceding 
ones, we may expect more adventurous developments in the 
next. In this sense, if in no other, the promise of better things 
is an evidence that what we have now is in fact Johnson’s 


Metropolitan. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 722) 
minimum. This condition is a fundamental social derange- 
ment which will take more authority than the National Park 
Service has, to correct. The second supposition, that Nature 
is a better gardener than Man, is a complete romantic fallacy, 
but perhaps beyond the scope of this review. 

Quotable quotes, no comment needed: 

“This structure shelters a bromide spring.” 

“For the pleasantly dishonest authenticity of this new-old 
blockhouse we are indebted to the salvaged timbers of a 
wrecked lake vessel.” 

“*... that very rare accomplishment—the spirit of great nat- 
uralness created without resort to a single detail truly imi- 
tative of Nature. This must be art.” 

“With simple dignity, this building happily succeeds both in 
capturing the flavor of the architecture of the old South- 


West and in gesturing toward contemporary.” 

“Here is a novel departure from the stereotyped T-shaped 
dining lodge plan. Substituting an octagon for the crossing of 
the T produces a structure of refreshing individuality. . . .” 

“Interpretation of the Indian tepee in wooden architecture 
is the theme. . . . By the ultra practical among camp planners, 
the windows will be held to be of insufficient size. To these, 
architects will willingly stand up in debate: larger windows 
would obscure the provenance of this interesting adaptation.” 


—GARRETT ECKBO 


The Illustrated Book 


The Illustrated Book, By Frank Weitenkampf. Cambridge, 1938. Har- 
vard University Press, Price $5.00. Limited Edition: $10.00. 


THERE Is A sharp division of opinion with regard to the illus- 
trated book. On one side are the adherents of the integrated 
book, represented by the publications of the Kelmscott Press, 
where illustrations and text are in complete harmony; on the 
other are those who emphasize the super-importance of the 
illustrations, caring not at all for team work between text and 
pictures, as shown in French editions de luxe. These two atti- 
tudes cannot be reconciled, and the proponents fight bitterly 
and sarcastically. Meanwhile, as a matter of practical book 
production, competent designers do their best to fuse text and 
illustrations into a sympathetic whole. 

The difficulty is that while type, as a medium for expressing 
thought, has remained static for five hundred years, processes 
of illustration have changed a great deal. The wood engraving 
of the fifteenth century, which was harmonious with type, was 
followed by the engraved metal plate, generally antithetic to 
type; the introduction of the lithographic process about 1800 
was another step away from linear drawing, while etching, 
mezzotint and the photo-mechanical half-tone printing blocks 
further complicated the problem of the illustrated book. 

While these various processes and the resultant illustrations 
have received considerable attention in separate monographs, 
there have been few comprehensive treatises on the illustrated 
book or dictionaries of illustrators. Such a book Mr. Weiten- 
kampf has now provided. Within the limits of a single volume 
of three hundred pages he has succeeded in giving an unusual- 
ly complete account of the illustrated book, from the days of 
the wood cut block books to the invention of the photo- 
mechanical printing surface and the offset process. 

Mr. Weitenkampf’s book is not a description of technical 
processes, but an account, largely by a roll call of artists who 
have lent themselves to illustration, of the work produced in 
the various technics of book illustration. It is rather more of 
an “omnium-gatherum” than a critical appraisal: much more 
information is provided about artists of the past and—even 
more important—of the present. The author has assed 
position of guide to the innumerable treasures of illustration, 
rather than that of protagonist for any school of thought, and 
the book is perhaps all the more worthwhile because both 
sides of the case are presented from a detached point of view. 


ALESSO 
BALDOVINETTI 


By Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy 


This is a critical and historical study of a peculiarly 
interesting figure in the history of fifteenth century 
Italian painting. Mrs. Kennedy analyzes each of Bal- 
dovinetti’s works from the standpoint of pictorial and 
vechnical methods, iconography and design. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with reproductions of his paint- 
ings—most of which are photographs made by Clarence 
Kennedy especially for this volume. Illustrated $15.00 


THE SEVEN SOVIET ARTS 


By Kurt London 


Mr. London describes what is happening in Soviet Rus- 
sia in the fields of music, literature, the fine arts, the 
theatre, the ballet, motion pictures, the radio, and 
architecture. 

“It is written by a man with a vast appetite for the 
satisfactions art can bring, and with sufficient talent to 
communicate his pleasure.” Gilbert Seldes in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. Illustrated $4.00 


THE SAVAGE HITS BACK 


By Julius Lips 


Through drawings and carvings the savage is here given 
an opportunity to express his opinions of the white men 
with whom he has come in contact. Mr. Lips interprets 
the native art in a witty and scholarly manner. 
Illustrated $5.00 


Send for our Christmas catalogue and our 
descriptive list of books on the fine arts. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


THE FIRST FULL- 
LENGTH VIEW OF 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
VERSATILE GENIUS 


Antonina Vallentin re-creates 
Leonardo da Vinci, the magnifi- 
cent symbol of the world’s richest 
era in art. Sixteen pages of black 
and white illustrations, fifteen of sepia, four of full color 
make this life story not only a great biography but a great 
art book as well. It belongs in every art library. 39 illus- 
trations. $3.75 


LEONARDO 
da VINCI 


by Antonina Vallentin 


A WORLD HISTORY OF ART. Sheldon Cheney’s 
authoritative history of painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture. 900 pages—over 400 illustrations. $5.00 
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PLANTATIONS ofthe 
CAROLINA 
LOW COUNTRY 


By SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 


Edited by 
ALBERT SIMONS & SAMUEL LAPHAM, JR. 


Introduction by JOHN MEAD HOWELLS 


OR the first time, there is recorded the story of the 
unique Plantation System of the South Carolina 
Low Country, with illustrations and history of 45 
Plantations and 10 Parish Churches within 50 miles of 
Charleston. The country and the people, and the archi- 
tecture, in a survey of important contemporary inter- 
est and historical value. : 

The 146 plates, of interiors and exteriors, are from | 
the excellent photographs of Frances Benjamin John- 
ston and Ben Judah Lubschez. There are also three 
maps, twenty plans and twenty-five full page drawings. 


234 Pages 3 Maps 146 Photographs by Frances 
Benjamin Johnston & Ben Judah Lubschez . 20 Plans 
and 25 Full-page Drawings 


CLOTH BOUND - 10144 x 13 INCHES « BOXED « $7.00 


CAROLINA ART ASSOCIATION 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Beautiful Gift Volumes 


THE ART BOOKS of the 
PHAIDON PRESS 


This series of books, each distinctively bound 
and magnificently printed by the most mod- 
ern photogravure methods in both color 
and monochrome, represents one of the 
greatest values ever offered in art books. 


CEZANNE. 126 full page plates of which 18 are in full color. 
With long introductory text. 14 inches x 1034 inches. $3.00 


BOTTICELLI. 108 full page plates of which 14 are in full color. 
With text. 14 inches x 1034 inches. $3.00 


VAN GOGH. 105 full page reproductions with 17 in full color. 
Introduction by Wilhelm Uhde. 14 inches x 1034 inches. $3.00 


THE IMPRESSIONISTS. 118 full page reproductions with 14 in 
color. With text. 14 inches x 1034 inches. $3.00 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 

By Jacob Burckhardt. The classic volume 
on this period, 640 pages, 421 plates. 
1034 inches x 734 inches. $2.50 
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OTTICELU 


See these handsome books at your 
bookseller's or write the publishers 
for free illustrated brochure. 
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It is notso much a book to read as an invaluable reference book. 

Two very necessary features of such a book have been pro- 
vided: illustrations and an index. There are nearly a hundred 
reproductions of book illustrations, giving a good general idea 
of the artists’ work. No such reproductions are ever adequate, 
just because they are one more step removed from the artist’s 
original work, but those in the present volume seem satisfac- 
tory for the purpose when dealing with line work and some 
phases of lithography: where the nature of the subject neces- 
sitated the use of half-tone blocks the result is not so good: 
the half-tone block is always an unsatisfactory compromise. 
The index, largely of names of artists, is full and generally 
satisfactory. 

The value of the book to the student is further enhanced by 
the inclusion of a good reading list of other books on the sub- 
ject, and the whole volume provides the best help we have 
seen to the reader wishing to find out about illustrations and 
illustrators in printed books since 1450. 

—CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS. 


RECORD OF MONTMARTRE 


(Continued from page 704) 
ard, Adolph Albert and others, who were all very much alive 
to the influences of the day. With them, he admired the work 
of Delacroix and Manet, Degas, the Japanese and the Im- 
pressionists, who were still a subject of furious controversy. 

For Degas he had a boundless admiration. It was a high 
point in the young artist’s career when the master, by special 
invitation, visited his exhibition in Paris in 1898. Lautrec is 
described as dancing with impatience as he anxiously awaited 
his idol’s verdict. And, according to Maurice Joyant, lifelong 
friend and biographer, who incidentally had arranged the 
exhibition, he glowed with profound happiness when Degas 
turned and said: “Well, Lautrec, I can see that you are one 
of us.” 

Around 1883, Lautree was visiting all the exhibitions in 
Paris. He recorded his impressions in a series of articles which 
were never published, and his biographer believes were not so 
intended. Of Sargent, Lautrec remarks in his notes: “Would 
you like to sell your pictures, Monsieur Sargent? Truly, you 
handle your brush marvelously, but your complicated manner 
will never regenerate international art.” He gave up critici- 
zing a ladies’ show, “partly through irritation, partly through 
chivalry.” He was not in the least interested in landscape 
painting, and denied it all virtue, in sweeping statements, 
such as: “Nothing exists but the figure; landscape is nothing 
and should be nothing but an accessory; the painter of pure 
landscape is an idiot. Landscapes should be used only to make 
the character of the figure more intelligible. Corot is great 
only on account of his figures, and the same thing is true of all 
the others, of Millet, Renoir, Manet, Whistler; and when 
figure painters paint landscapes they handle them like faces; 
landscapes by Degas are wonderful because they are dream 


landscapes; Carriére’s are like human countenances. If Monet 
had not given up figure painting, what might he not have 
accomplished.” 

In 1884 or 1885 the little artist moved to Montmartre, 
which was then beginning to supplant the Latin Quarter as 
the artistic center of Paris. It was also, however, a center of 
another sort, for here vice was rampant, dark characters 
roamed undisturbed and a glittering nightlife flourished. The 
author now plunges his readers into the heart of Montmartre 
and they step with him into Le Mirliton, Le Divan J aponais, 
L’Elysée Montmartre, the Moulin de la Galette (whose bour- 
geois Sunday afternoon aspect has been so superbly rendered 
by Renoir), Lautrec’s favorite Moulin Rouge and other pleas- 
ure spots of less renown. The life of the humanitarian Aristide 
Bruant, poet, singer and proprietor of Le Mirliton, is sketched 
with vividness; the dancer Louise Weber, called La Goulue 
or The Glutton, appears in lively contrast to Jane Avril, her 
daintier sister in sin, both of whom Lautrec immortalized 
and incidentally publicized to their enormous advantage. Jane 
Avril gives him due credit in her memoirs: “It is undoubtedly 
to him that I owe the celebrity I have enjoyed, which dates 
from the appearance of his first poster of me.” 

There are piquant passages describing Lautrec’s encoun- 
ters with Yvette Guilbert, the famous singer. Several of them 
are quotations from her autobiography La Chanson de ma 
Vie. The artist did a long series of posters and sketches of her. 
Once she wrote him: “But for the love of Heaven don’t make 
me so atrociously ugly! Just a little less! A great many people 
who have been here have screamed like savages at the sight 
of the colored sketch.” And anyone who has seen the original 
of this outrageous and witty poster sketch, with pursed 
mouth, long neck and longer black gloves, will understand 
why they screamed. But Yvette could always retaliate with 
her own sharp wit, and had a way of referring to her delinea- 
tor playfully as “‘little monster.” 

Lautrec loved good food and wine and was fond of illus- 
trating menus. He was not complicated about distinctions 
between “fine” and “commercial” art, and put as much into 
his posters and illustrations as he did into his most ambitious 
portraits. Once he said of Piero della Francesca, “If one could 
only paint like that! It’s painted as simply as the door of a 
carriage!” A master illustrator and a pioneer in poster design 
he might have made a very good living out of his art. How- 
ever, he had a way of doing jobs in his own time and manner, 
so that clients found him hard to handle. Doubtless, also, he 
did not press for financial return since he never had to, al- 
though there is plenty of evidence that he was not indifferent 
to recompense. Frequently he did his own printing, a course 
which doubtless drained his pocket book, but gave him entire 
freedom in carrying out his projects. 

He left a series of scenes of the theatre which are of docu- 
mentary as well as artistic value. Marcelle Lender was 
sketched over and over; he also depicted Sarah Bernhardt, 


the elder Coquelin, Lucien Guitry, Réjane and many other 
(Continued on page 737) 


Announcement 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY takes pleasure in 
announcing that they have taken over the publica- 
tions of the Whitney Museum of American Art, long 
recognized outstanding books in the field, of high 


standards of scholarship and criticism, including: 


The American Artists Series 


GEORGE BELLOWS 
by GEORGE W. EGGERS 


CHARLES DEMUTH 
by WILLIAM MURRELL 


ROBERT HENRI 
by HELEN A. READ 


ALEXANDER BROOK 
by EDWARD A. JEWELL 


GUY PENE DUBOIS 
by ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
by ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


WM. GLACKENS 
by GUY PENE DUBOIS 


GEORGE LUKS 
by ELISABETH L. CARY 


MARY CASSATT 
by FORBES WATSON 


JOHN SLOAN 
by GUY PENE DUBOIS 


and 11 others, Price $1.00 each. 


A Mistory of American 
Graphic Humor, 1747-1865 
by WILLIAM MURRELL 


$3.00 


Thomas Eakins 
Mis Life and Work: 


by LLOYD GOODRICH 


$7.50 


A Critical Introduction 
to American Painting 
by VIRGIL BARKER 


$0.60 


Catalogue of The 
Collection of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art 


$3.00 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK DEALER 
OR DIRECT FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


e New York 
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3 


4 


THE BOOK OF 


. MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 

By C. G. Holme 

Over 100 illustrations in gravure and color by 
leading photographers in all countries. Beauti- 


fully arranged and printed. Paper edition $2.50, 
Cloth $3.50 


. THE BOOK OF KELLS 


By Sir E. Sullivan 

Known as ‘the loveliest book in the world” 
these 49 famous 9th century Irish illuminations 
are accurately reproduced in full color. Enor- 


mously popular as a gift book—already in its 
Ath edition. $10.00 


ART FOR CHILDREN 

By Ana M. Berry 

Thousand after thousand of this book are sold. 
It is undoubtedly the most beautiful gift you 
could possibly give to a child (or a grown-up, 
for that matter!). Popular edition. Paper $2.50, 
Cloth $3.50 


FLOWERS & STILL LIFE 

By J. B. Charles 

Quite one of the most delightful books pub- 
lished, and a certain “heart-warmer” for flower 
lovers. 16 color plates, over 40 other illustra- 
tions, attractive gift binding. $2.50 


6 


7. 
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THE POEMS OF NIZAMI 

By L. Binyon 

“Gift for a King." —Magazine of Art. 16 mag- 
nificent color plates (14 x 9’) facsimile to the 
originals. ‘The finest sixteenth century Persian 
MSS. in existence.” $10.00 


PUPPETS AND THE PUPPET STAGE 
By C. W. Beaumont 

Fascinating illustrations of the work of the world’s 
greatest puppeteers. Don't hesitate if you know 


anyone interested in the subject. Paper $3.50, 
Cloth $4.50 


THE STUDIO MAGAZINE 


Famous for 40 years. More attractive than ever 
with its new format, colored cover and additional 
plates. 96 color plates in a year and 840 other 
illustrations by old and modern masters. Decora- 
tion. Regular American features. Annual sub- 
scription $6.00, two years $10.00 


(Continued from page 735) 

great and lesser luminaries of the day. The circus was another 
rich field for his endeavor and furnished subject matter for the 
famous series of remarkable and brilliant sketches from mem- 
ory, executed later on when he was confined to a sanitarium. 
One of the earliest of his circus pictures, and certainly a highly 
important one, is L’Ecuyére, a large canvas that hung for 
some years in the foyer of the Moulin Rouge and is now owned 
by the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Lautree was apt to take things up for short periods with 
feverish intensity, and to drop them with alacrity. When 
bicycling was in vogue, he did a series of animated and color- 
ful sketches. Then for a while, through his cousin, Dr. Ga- 
briel de Tapié de Celeyran, he became interested in surgery and 
devoted himself to depicting hospital scenes. He did two im- 
portant paintings of operations performed by Dr. Péan, a 
celebrated surgeon of the day. They reveal the casual anti- 
septic methods which permitted the great man to operate ina 
sack suit with a cloth resembling a dinner napkin around his 
neck. While a chapter is devoted to accounts of the Aron and 
Labaudy cases, sensational trials of the day, the author attri- 
butes little importance to the forty sketches which Lautrec 
produced as he followed them. A more enduring passion was 
his love for animals, but they appear in his art only at the 
beginning and toward the end of his life. He spent a good deal 
of time at sporting events and did a series of drawings, litho- 
graphs and paintings of horse races. 

Karly in life Lautree did some fine and tender portraits of 
his mother, and later on he painted many distinguished men 
and women, producing serious, straightforward work without 
a trace of caricature. He never accepted a commission, being 
content to depict the people he knew. The number of these 
portraits demonstrates not only his versatility and genuine 
ability in this field, but also that, as Gerstle Mack takes pains 
to point out, he had many “respectable” friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

The sensational aspects of Lautrec’s life have been played 
up by the curious, cried down by the puritanical. The enor- 
mous output of his short career should be evidence enough, 
however, that it was not dissipation alone, but dissipation 
plus hard work which killed him at the age of thirty-seven. 
There was a tragic interlude when he was confined to an asy- 
lum, a dipsomaniac; and while he subsequently had a brief 
return to normal he never fully recovered. He died in 1901, 
two years after his breakdown. 

This is the first full biography in English, and the author 
has painted the picture with a rich palette. However, for all 
its color and detail, the story is told with an unaffected di- 
rectness that is altogether consistent with the character of his 
subject. It is a worthy adjunct to Lautrec’s vivid art, a lively 
reminder of life as he saw it, of Gallic gaiety at its brightest 


and most tawdry. 


Toulouse-Lautrec. By Gerstle Mack. New York, 1938. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Tllustrated. Price $5.00. 


DEFENSE 
OF ART 


by Christine Herter 


THE isolation of art from popular life has been brought 
about, this book contends, by its most devoted spokes- 
men—those who write about art. The author sharply 
analyzes modern art criticism and attacks the confu- 
sion of issues and obscurity of phrase which befog essen- 
tial art values. She cites the writings of Roger Fry, 
Herbert Read, Albert C. Barnes, and many others in 
her chapters on “‘traditional” and “modern” art, prim- 
itive and abstract art, and current theories about 
Cezanne. Her book makes a plea for independent 
judgment in approaching art. 

Christine Herter is a member of the Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors and the winner of 
several awards. With 4 plates. $2.00 


THE NEW 
VISION 


by L. Moholy-Nagy 


Herz is a personal approach to the materials of art, a 
book that outlines for layman and artist the funda- 
mentals of design, painting, sculpture and architecture. 
As such it will prove a practical and discriminating 
guide in distinguishing between dilettantish and super- 
ficial design on one hand and functional and lasting 
design on the other. Containing examples of work done 
in Chicago’s New Bauhaus during the first year, it will 
be welcomed by all who want knowledge of Bauhaus 
ideas. Over 200 illustrations. $3.75 


“Books that Live” 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Delphine Fitz Darby, who writes about the transformation 
of Madrid the village into the new Spanish capital, finds in the 
process certain analogies to the building of Washington. Mrs. 
Darby is the author of Francisco Ribalta and His School, pub- 
lished this spring by the Harvard University Press. In that 
volume Mrs. Darby presented a well-drawn picture of six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century Spain.c»This month Howard 
Devree, of the New York Times, reviews the Piero di Cosimo 
exhibition as an entity, as well as contributing his usual 
shorter criticisms of other New York exhibitions. ~Hunting- 
ton Cairns is Assistant General Counsel of the United States 
Treasury Department. He was graduated in 1925 from the 
University of Maryland Law School. He has written exten- 
sively, literary criticism having been his most usual subject. 
He has a deep interest in the arts; kriows Paul Green whose 
play, The Lost Colony, he has seen sixteen times. Mr. Cairns’ 
article, “Freedom of Expression in Literature,” which con- 
cerns censorship of the arts, was published in the November 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science.coIrving Kolodin is a musician who has writ- 
ten about music for Arts Weeekly, the Brooklyn Eagle and now 
writes on musical subject for the New York Sun.wAs head of 
the art department at Goucher College it was only fitting that 
Eleanor Patterson Spencer should have been on the faculty 
committee which worked out the basis for the architectural 


competition of which she writes this month. 


DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 740) 
M. Knoedler, Inc., 14 E. 57 St.: Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Gros, 


Géricault, Delacroix; to Dec. 10. 

C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Paintings by Guy Péne 
du Bois; to Dec. 10. American Water Colors; Dec. 15-Jan. 7. 

John Levy Gallery, 1 E. 57 St.: Paintings by Laurence Biddle; to Dec. 10. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57 St.: Work by Maud Morgan; to Dec. 14. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Work by Chagall; Dec. 5-Jan. 7. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57 St.: Paintings & Drawings by Henri 
Matisse; to Dec. 10. 

Mercury Galleries, 4 E. 8 St.: Abstractions by Harold Anton; to Dec. 11. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 St.: Christmas Story in Art; 
Dec. 17-Jan. 1. Augustan Art; Dec. 28-Feb. 19. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Work by Zoltan Sepeshy; to Dec. 
10. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Selected Paintings for the Home. 

Charles L. Morgan Galleries, 37 W. 57 St.: Paintings by Joseph Paul 
Vorst; to Dec. 10. 

Municipal Art Galleries, 3 E. 67 St.: Work by New York Artists. 

Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49 St.: The Bauhaus: 1919-1928; from 
Dec. 7. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: Artists of Aloofness. Four 
Centuries of French Book Illustration. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St.: Recent Sculpture by José de 
Creeft; to Dec. 7. Paintings of the Nativity by Jean Decker; Dec. 
19-31. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: Modern French Paintings; to Dec. 31. 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Paintings & Water Colors by Reg- 
inald Marsh; to Dee. 10. 

Schaeffer Gallery, 61 E. 57 St.: Piero di Cosimo; to Dec. 6. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57 St.: American & European Paintings. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 460 Park Ave.: Paintings & Gouaches by 
André Girard; to Dec. 17. (Continued on Page 739) 
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S. tandard Engraving Company ¢ 1214 NINETEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 


Who Cares 
About Staging? 


j Baa PLATES can be made with or without 


fine “‘staging.”’ To the layman’s eye the two 


plates appear to be identical. But to reproduce 


accurately the fine detail and the richness of 


tone of the original copy, the most skillful of 


“staging’’ is required. “‘Staging’’ is one of the 


many steps “‘behind the scenes’’ and the name 


“Standard”’ on the plate means that each of these 


steps has been carefully and properly executed. 


Write us for our interesting 


“Story of the Twenty-four Hands.”’ 
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Tricker Galleries, 19 W. 57 St.: Paintings by Marian D. Harris; to Dec. 
10. Paintings by Vadim A. Chern; Dee. 12-24. 

Vendome Art Galleries, 339 W.57 St.: Christmas Group Show; Dee. 1-31. 

Hudson D. Walker Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Prints & Drawings by Will 
Barnet; Dec. 5-24. Work by Arthur Silz; Dec. 27-Jan. 14. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Paintings & Water Colors by Donald 
Campbell; Dec. 5-31. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 St.: 1938 Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Painting; to Dec. 11. William J. Glackens 
Memorial; from Dec. 14. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64 St.: Drawings, Pastels & Water Colors from 
David-Weill Collection; to Dec. 17. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Art Gallery: Exhibition of Thirteen Water Colorists; Dec. 18-31. 

OmanHa, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Exhibition by California Water Color Society; Dec. 
5-19. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlen Galleries: Recent Water Colors by Georges Schreiber. 

La France Art Institute: International Poster Exhibition; to Dec. 24. 

Moore Institute: Work of Henry B. Snell; Dec. 9-22. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: John Lambert Collection; Dec. 4- 
Jan. 1. 

Philadelphia Museum: Opening of Oriental Galleries; Dec. 2. 

University of Pennsylvania: National Post-War Architecture (AFA); 
Dec. 10-26. 

PirTsBpuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

University of Pittsburgh: Fifty Prints of the Year. Sculpture Caricatures 
by Isabella Howland; to Dec. 10. Tibetan Banners; Dec. 12-27. Prints 
& Drawings by Kaethe Kollwitz; Dec. 19-Jan. 3. 

PorRTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Work by Kokoschka & Grosz; to Dec. 27. 

RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings Loaned by Vose Galleries, 
Boston; Dec. 3-Jan. 20. Preview for Southern Group, N. Y. World’s 
Fair Contemporary Art Exhibition; Dec. 20-Jan. 20. 

Sr. Louts, Missouri 

City Art Museum: Jades from Collection of Mrs Edward Sennenschein. 

St. Paut, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul School of Art: Paintings by Cameron Booth. 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 

Fine Arts Society: 24th Annual Exhibition. 

San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Drawings by Chas. S. Duncan. Albert M. 
Bender Collection. Work by William Keith; to Dee. 12. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Drawings for Babar Books (AFA); Dec. 7-Jan. 8. 
Facsimiles of Madonna Paintings. Anton Fischer Drawings. Prints by 
Harold & Lois Keeler. British Wood Engravers. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Springfield Art Association: French Peasant Costumes (AFA); to Dec. 
15. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: Masters of Barbizon School; Dec. 6- 
Jan. 4. Paintings by John Barnard; Dec. 6-27. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania State College: AFA Portfolio Prints; Dec. 1-15. National 
Post-War Architecture (AFA); Dec. 1-15. 

ToLEpo, OHIO 

Toledo Museum: Influences in Contemporary Painting; to Dec. 11. Draw- 
ings by Contemporary American Artists; Dec. 4-26. 

ToroNnTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery of Toronto: 49th Annual Royal Canadian Painting. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Drawings & Oil Paintings on Paper by Jon 
Corbino; to Dee. 11. Students Exhibition. 

Fine Arts Division, Public Library: Prints by Prentiss Taylor; Dee. 5- 
Janeol: 

Museum of Modern Art Gallery: Modern Sculpture; Dee. 11-Jan. 22. 

U. S. National Museum: Etchings by R. H. Palenske. 

Whyte Gallery: 20th Century French Paintings. 

WILLIAMSON, WEsT VIRGINIA 

Women’s Club: Mexican Photographs by Fritz Henle (AFA); Dec. 15-30. 

Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester Art Museum: Shaker Arts & Crafts. 


YOUR 


CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING LIST 


for all the gifts described on 
the inside front and inside 
back, and outside back covers 
of this issue of the Magazine 
— an easy way to solve your 
gift problems, in the comfort 
of your own home. You may 
pay January 1 for subscrip- 


tions to the MacAzINE oF 
ART. 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


Send the Magazine, for the coming year, as a gift to: 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

CARD TO READ FROM 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CARD TO READ FROM 


NAME —— ee 
ADDRESS 
CARD TO READ FROM. 


~~: Ss 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION, $5 Two, $8 


ALL ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, $3 EACH 


CANADIAN POSTAGE, 50C EXTRA; FOREIGN, $1. 


PORTFOLIO 


Send directly to me of the Portfolio, 
“American Artists in Color Reproduction,” for which I enclose 
my remittance. 


BOOKS 


Send the following books directly to me (order by number, 
corresponding with the titles of books) : 


QUANTITY BOOK AMOUNT 
ake eae GIORGIONE ] Oy eee 
polars oat JOHN MARIN z, $ oh eee 
nos Pees ADOLPHE BORIE 3 Gop en 
ae RS PORTRAITURE 4 Gs eee ee 

“pop” HART 5 Seu Aees8 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please fill the above order, as indicated. 


(_ )  Tenclose full remittance. ; 
(_) Remittance enclosed for books and portfolios only. 
Bill me later for subscriptions to the Magazine. 


NAME 2 ee ee 
ADDRESS 
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ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Drawings & 
Water. Colors from Permanent Collection; 
Dec. 1-31. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Ecclesiastical Art; 
Dec. 4-Jan. 1. 

Walters Art Gallery: Drawings by Gavarni: to 
Dee. 15. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings by F. W. Ben- 
son & E. C. Tarbell; to Dec. 15. 

Museum of Modern Art: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Glass; Dec. 15-Jan. 14. 

Brooxiyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Christmas Toys; Dec. 16- 
Jans de 

BurraLto, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Index of American De- 
sign; Dec. 3-Jan. 2. The Art of Lithography; 
Dee. 3-31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Art Museum: French Drawings & Paint- 
ings. Chinese Paintings. 

Curicaco, ILLINots 

Art Institute of Chicago: 5th International Ex- 
hibition of Etching & Engraving; to Jan. 29. 
Snow Scenes; to Jan. 15. Etchings of Venice 
from Buckingham Collection; to Jan. 29. 
Chinese Porcelains & Jades Lent by Robert 
J. Dunham & Russell Tyson; to Jan. 12. 
Exhibition of Panels by Giovanni di Paolo; 
to Jan. 30. Bonnard-Vuillard Exhibition; 
to Jan. 15. 

Katharine Kuh Gallery: Paintings by Rufino 
Tamayo. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Graphic Art & Sculp- 
ture by Harry Wickey; to Dec. 12. 15th & 
Early 16th Century German & Flemish En- 
gravings; to Dec. 12. Century of French 
Lithographs. Prints by Daumier. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Landscape Etchings by Cor- 
nelius Botke; Dec. 3-16. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Iranian Art from 
Museum Collection; to Dec. 18. 16th-Cen- 
tury German Engravings & Etchings; Dec. 
6-31. Paintings by Matisse; to Dec. 18. 
Masters of Popular Painting; Dec. 23-Jan. 
20. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: Flower 
Studies by French & American Artists. Re- 
productions of Florentine Drawings. 


Cotumst1a, Missouri 

University of Missouri Gallery: Kleemann Ex- 
hibition (AFA). Studio Guild Water Color 
Show (AFA); to Dee. 15. 

Datias, Texas 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Japanese Land- 
scape Prints; Dec. 11-Jan. 7. Chinese Por- 
traits; Dec. 11-Jan. 7. Dallas Women Art- 
ists; Dec. 4-24. 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Louisiana Artists. Local 
Artists Exhibition. 

Detroit, Micnican 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Annual Exhibition of 
Michigan Artists; to Dec. 18. 
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Duruam, NortH CAROLINA 

Duke University: Japanese Prints (AFA); to 
Dee. 20. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Contrast Exhibition 
Reproductions of Old & Modern Paintings; 
Dec. 1-25. Woodearvings from Oberamma- 
gau; Dec. 25-Jan. 25. 

Grove City, PENNSYLVANIA 

Grove City College: Inexpensive Reproductions 
for Wall Decoration; Dec. 6-20. 

HartTrorbD, CONNECTICUT 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Hartford Camera Club; 
Dec. 6-14. 50th Anniversary Connecticut 
League of Art Students Show; Dec. 10-24. 

Houston, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Lone Star Printmakers 
Exhibition; Dec. 3-30. Memorial Exhibition 
of Paintings by Chas. W. Hutson; Dee. 4- 
Jan. 1. Walt Disney Water Colors for Snow 
White; Dec. 3-25. Annual Exhibition of 
American Photography: Dec. 12-21. 

lowa City, lowa 

State University of Iowa: Photographs of Egypt 
(AFA); Dee. 1-28. 

Kansas Ciry, Missourr 

Kansas City Art Institute: W. A. Dwiggin Ex- 
hibition. Eugene Higgins Exhibition. Prize 
Winners Annual National High School 
Competition. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Anniversary 
Exhibition. Five Years of Collecting. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Foundation of Western Art: 6th Annual Exhi- 
bition California Water Colors. 

Los Angeles Museum: California Art Club An- 
nual; to Dec. 31. Fifty Prints of the Year. 
Japanese Prints; to Dec. 31. Paintings from 
Kraushaar-Rehn Galleries (AFA); Dec. 12- 
Jan. 12. 

Stendahl Galleries: Panintings by Nicolai Fech- 
in, Edna Reindel, William Wendt, Maynard 
Dixon. 

LoutIsvILLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Modern Primitives; 
to Dee. 12. 

Mapison, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: 5th Wisconsin Salon of Art; 
to Dec. 10. 

MaAnNcHESTER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery: Walt Disney Water Colors for 
“Snow White.” Flower Paintings by Maud 
Mason. Applied Art by Polish School Chil- 
dren. Flower Studies in Fletcher Collection. 

MiLts CoLLecr, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Gifts of Albert M. 
Bender. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Milwaukee Print- 
makers. Arts & Crafts Society Annual Ex- 
hibit; Dec. 2-30. Industrial Design by Barnes 
& Reinecke; Dec. 1-30. Etchings by Durer. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Paintings by Jane 
Philbrick; to Jan. 31. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Artists West of 
the Mississippi; Dec. 3-30. Etchings of Lon- 
don by Joseph Pennell; Dec. 1-30. 49th An- 
nual Exhibition Art Institute of Chicago; 
Dec. 22-Jan. 22. 

University Gallery: Ceramic Exhibition; to 
Dec. 22. Water Colors Selected by Eliot 
O’Hara (AFA); to Jan. 4. A New House by 
Frank Lloyd Wright; Dec. 31-Jan. 14. 


DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


Monrtciair, NEW JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: 25 Years of American 
Art. Small Canvases by Well Known Art- 
ists. Etchings & Lithographs by Joseph Pen- 
nell. 

MuskeEcon, MiIcHIGAN 

Hackley Art Gallery: Paintings by Rob God- 
frey. 

Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: Ancient Musical In- 
struments. Contemporary American Water 
Colors & Sculpture. Early Mediterranean 
Exhibit. 

New Haven, CONNECTICUT 

Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts: Modern 
German Church Architecture. Prints by 
Herman Webster; Dec. 1-15. The Christmas 
Story in Italian Art; Dec. 15-30. 

New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: New London Archi- 
tecture from Early 17th to 20th Centuries. 

New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Isaac Delgado Museum: Paintings by Ameri- 
can Artists from Macbeth Gallery (AFA); 
Dec. 4-27. Work by Knute Heldner. Litho- 
graphs by Kaethe Kollwitz. 

New York City 

A. C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8 St.: American Art- 
ists Congress Exhibition. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: John 
Marin; to Dec. 27. 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Pottery & Dec- 
orative Sculpture in Terra Cotta. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W.57 St.: Water Colors by 
Theodore Kautzky, Carol R. Dudley, 
Gladys Bergh Bates; to Dec. 10. Water Col- 
ors by Richard Beaman; Dee. 12-27. 

Artists Gallery, 33 W. 8 St.: Paintings by Josef 
Albers; Dec. 6-31. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by George Yater. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery, 58th St. & 6th 
Ave.: Paintings by Frank Vining Smith. 
Drawings by William J. Rogers; Dee. 5-31. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Renoir & Dufy; 
to Dec. 20. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Living American 
Art. 

Brummer Gallery, 55 E. 57 St.: Seulpture by 
Henri Laurens. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Sculpture & 
Drawings by Ernst Barlach; Dec. 1-20. 
Kurt Roesch; Dec. 28-Jan. 14. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13 St.: Paintings by 
O. Louis Guglielmi. : 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57 St.: French Paint- 
ings. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 EK. 57 St.: Work by Ernest 
Lawson; Dec. 4-19. Water Colors by Hardie 
Gramatky; to Dec. 12. Sculpture by Stuart 
Benson. Water Colors by John Pike; Dec, 
12-31. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Ten Portrait 
Sketches by J. Paddock; to Dec. 11. Invited 
Paintings & Sculpture; Dec. 12-24. 

Folks Arts Center, 673 5th Ave.: Folk Art from 
Hawaiian Islands; to Jan. 31. 

Grant Studios, 175 Macdougal St.: Oils by Fine 
Arts Guild. Portrait Drawings & Prints by 
John McClellan. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 63 E. 57 St.: Panels 
by Derain. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 FE. 57 St.: Christmas 
Exhibition of Paintings, Etchings & Draw-— 
ings by Americans; Dec. 1-31. 

(Continued on page 738) 
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CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING - OR FOR YOUR OWN LIBRARY 


Adolphe Borie 


BY GEORGE BIDDLE 


Once you start to read this delightful book, you will have 
difficulty in putting it down before you have read it through. 
Into a warm and intimate appraisal of his friend’s work, 
and his influence on the development of regional art, George 
Biddle weaves the pattern of Borie’s life, his friends and his 


thoughts. 
CLOTH BOUND * 48 ILLUSTRATIONS 
COLOR FRONTISPIECE * $3.50 


“Pop” Hart 


BY HOLGER CAHILL 


The amazing adventures of “Pop” Hart 
in the South Sea Islands — the world 
over, for that matter, give this book zest- 
ful tang. An authoritative appraisal of a 
noted artist, and a fascinating story be- 
sides. An A:F:A Value Book. 


24 ILLUSTRATIONS * $2 


RDER all these books on the 


convenient “Shopping” List, 
page 739. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


uN D. Lucas Printine CoMPANY 
(ORE - WASHINGTON 


The Leadership of Giorgione 


BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


From all over the world, from great critics, connoisseurs and col- 
lectors, from students, and from laymen who have found unusual 
pleasure and profit in it, has come rare acclaim for Duncan Phillips’ 
latest book. 

A unique contribution to art literature, Mr. Phillips has also pro- 
duced the first book for the general reader on Giorgione, “a rare 
genius and a unique personality,” who achieved immortal fame in 
setting a completely new mold, and exerting a vast influence on the 
development of the art of painting. 


CLOTH BOUND * 112 ILLUSTRATIONS * $4.25 
(“CONCERT CHAMPETRE” IN COLOR) 


Portraiture 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


BY E. M. BENSON 


An attractive “little” book which contains a complete, ab- 
sorbing anaylsis of portraiture from prehistoric to modern 
times. The text is amply documented by illustrations embra- 
cing practically all media from cave drawings to sculpture, 
painting, miniatures, drawings, photography, moving picture. 
An A:F:A Value Book. 


94 x12¥2 INCHES * 77 ILLUSTRATIONS * $1.35 


John Marin 
THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
BY E. M. BENSON 


As a leader of the so-called modern 
school in America, John Marin is a sig- 
nificant figure in the art of our day. 
About the man, however, there is much 
speculation, and his work arouses con- 
troversy. But what is Marin really like, 
and why is his work important? At last, 
the answers are given, in the only full- 
length portrait of the man and his art. 


BOUND IN LINEN * 51 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS * 2 COLOR PLATES * $2.50 
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Ti Sy fame Me Tashi 


CHHURES HMAS 


THAT LAST THE WHOLE YEAR THROUGH 


OR some of your friends, it is hard, isn’t it, to find Christ- 

mas presents which will mean all you want them to? To 
people of taste, of cultural interests, you want your gifts to 
be of rare beauty, and of distinction. These gifts are hard 
to find. 

But just such a gift is the Magazine of Art. Reflecting 
your own good taste, even more important is that to anyone 
interested in the arts, it gives more pleasure and satisfaction 
than any other publication. In it, to see and enjoy, are fine 
illustrations—1,000 a year—and on all the arts the best of 
contemporary thought and opinion. Literally, the Magazine 
is a passport to the whole world of art. 

If you could be with your friends when they discover that 
your gift is a year of the Magazine of Art, you would witness 
the rekindling of the joys of an old-fashioned Christmas. 
And this is one gift which keeps on giving. Each month, 
with each new issue—and hundreds of times in between—the 
Magazine will revive the memories of the holiday season. 


Successful as it is t0 five and to receive, so is the Magazine 
an easy solution to Christmas problems. No tiresome shopping 
—just fill in the “Shopping List’’ om page 739. 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


USE THE “SHOPPING LIST’’— PAGE 739 


SPECIAL Christmas Gift RATES 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION, $5 - + + Two, $8 
ALL ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, $3 EACH 
CANADIAN POSTAGE, SOC EXTRA; FOREIGN, $1. 


These rates apply to gifts only—not to other new or 
renewal orders, which are at the regular rate of $5 each. 

Iy awrowe on your list is-already receiving the Magazine, you 

will be noti return mail. 

GAY HOLIDAY 

PACKAGE 

The first issue is wrap- 

ped and shipped in 2 

gay holiday package 

—teflecting the festive 

spirit of the season— 

to arrive the day be- 

fore Christmas. 


